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THE COUNTESS 
SEQUEL TO 
CONSUELO. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
Il. 

While the young and beautiful abbesst 
was making these comments, the King 
Porporina’s dressing room 
at the 


she began to recover her senses. 


entered the 


without knocking, moment when 
‘* Well! young lady,”’ said he to her in 
a tone which was not very compassionate, 
and even not very pulite, ‘* how do you 
do! Are you subject to such accidents ? 
In your profession that would be a serious 
inconvenience. Was it some trouble you 
experienced! Are you so ill that you 
cannot answer? Do you reply, sir,’’ said 
he, addressing the physician who was in 
attendance upon the cantatrice, *‘is she 
seriously indisposed ?”’ 

‘* Yes, 


‘*her pulse is barely perceptble. 


sire,’’ replied the physician, 
There 
is some great disorder in the circulation, 
of it 
were, suspended ; her skin is icy.”’ 


and all the functions life are, as 


‘* That is true ’’ said the king, taking 


the cantatrice’s hand in his; ‘* her eye is 
fixed, her mouth colorless ; make her take 
some Hoffman's drops; what the devil! 
I thought it was some stage-trick : | was 


wrong. This girl is very ill. She is nei- 


ther wicked nor capricious, is she Porpori- 
no? Has any one vexed her this evening! 
Nobody has had reason to find fault with 
her, have they? ”’ 


‘* Sire, she is not an actress,’’ replied 


Porporino, ‘* she is an angel.” 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1846, by Francis G. Suaw, in the Clerk’s 
office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 


t Frederick was accustomed to bestow abbeys, 
canonicates, and bishopricks upon his protestant 
favorites, officers and relatives. The princess 
Amelia, having obstinately refused to be mar- 


ried, was endowed by him with the abbey of 


Quedlimburg, a royal prebend, which brought in 
a hundred thousand francs income, and of which 
she bore the title, as do the catholic canonesses. 


OF RUDOLSTADT,"| 


‘* Nothing more! are you in love with 
| her? ”’ 


‘* No, sire, 1 respect her infinitely; 1 
look upon her as my sister.”’ 
| ‘* Thanks to you two and to God, who 
no longer damns my theatre 
will become a school of virtue! There, 
now she comes to herself a little. Porpo- 


actors, 


rina, do you not know me?”’ 
‘* No 
looking with 


sir,’ replied the Porporina, 


a the 


king, who was striking the palm of her 


frightened air at 


hand. 
of the 
said the king; ‘‘ have you ever 


‘* Perhaps it is an affection 
brain,”’ 
remarked that she was epileptic? ”’ 


‘*O sire! never. That would be horri- 


ble! ’’ replied the Porporino, wounded by 
the brutal manner in which the king ex- 
pressed himself respecting so interesting 
a person. 

‘* Ah! stop, don’t bleed her,’ said the 
king, pushing back the physician who 
was apprvaching with his lancet; I don’t 
like to look coolly upon the flow of in- 
nocent blood, except in battle; you are 
not warriors, you are assassins. Let her 
be quiet; give her air; Porporino, don't 
let her be bled. Those gentlemen think 
they know every thing. I confide her to 
your charge. Carry her home in your 
carriage, Poelnitz! In a word, you shall 
answer for her. She is the greatest can- 
}tatrice we have ever had, and we shall 


find like 


(propos, what are you going to sing 


not another her very easily. 
to 
me to-morrow, M. Cenciolini? *’ 

The king descended the staircase of 
the theatre with the tenor, speaking of 
‘something else, and went to sup with 
| Voltaire, La Mettrie, d’Argens, Algarot- 
iti, and the general Quintus IJcilius. 
| Frederick was harsh, violent, and in- 
tensely selfish; with this, he was gene- 
|rous and good, even tender and affection- 
‘ate, sometimes. This is not a paradox. 
Every body knows the character, at once 
terrible and fascinating of this man of 
many faces, of complicated organization, 
full of contrasts, as are all powerful na- 


tures, especially when invested with 


supreme dominion, when an agitated 
life develops them in every sense. 

| While supping, laughing and jesting, 
| with bitterness and grace, with brutality 
and wit, in the midst of those dear friends 
whom he did not love, and of these ad- 
mirable beauz esprits whom he did not ad- 
mire, Frederick suddenly fell into a rev- 
ery, and rose after some minutes of re- 
flection, saying to his guests ; 

‘* Talk on, I hear you.”’ 

Thereupon, he passes into the next 
room, takes his hat and sword, signs to a 
page to follow him, and buries himself in 
the dark galleries and mysterious stair- 
cases of his old palace, while his guests, 
thinking him quite near, measure their 
_words, and dare to say nothing they 
would not wish him to hear. Moreover, 
they distrust each other so much, (and 
with reason) that wherever they may be 
upon the soil of Prussia, they feel the re- 
doubtable and malicious presence of 
Frederick still hovering over their heads. 

La Mettrie, the king’s physician and 
reader, (seldom hardly 
listened to,) was the only one who knew 
fear, -and inspired 


consulted and 


none in others. 
He was looked upon as entirely inoffen- 


no 


sive, and he had found a means of pre- 
It 
was to display so much impertinence, fol- 
ly and stupidity before the king, that it 
was impossible to imagine more; and no 


venting any one from injuring him. 


enemy, no informer, could impute to him 
a fault which he had not openly and boldly 
ascribed to himself before the eyes of the 
He pretended to take literally the 
philosophic equality which the king affected 


king. 


in his intimate life with five or six persons 


At 


whom he honored by his familiarity. 


' e - - 
'this epoch, after about ten years of his 


reign, the king had not entirely divested 
himself of the popular affability of the 
prince royal, of the bold philosopher of 
Remusburg. Those who knew him hai 
no faith in it. Voltaire, the most spoiled 
of all, and the latest comer, began to be 
uneasy, and to see the tyrant show him- 
self under the good prince, the Dionysius 
under the Martens Aurelius. But La 
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Mettrie, either from unheard of frankness, 
deep calculation, or headstrong careless- 
ness, treated the king with as little cere- 
mony as the king had pretended to wish. 
He tvok off his cravat, his wig, even his 
shoes in the king’s apartment, stretched 
himself out upon the sofas, held a famil- 
jar conversation with him, contradicted 
him openly, declaimed loudly upon the 
trifling importance to be attached to the 
honors of this world, to royalty as well 
as to religion, and to ail the other preju- 
dices which were bombarded by the rea- 
son of that day ; in a word, he behaved 
like a true cynic, and gave so many occa- 
sions for a disgrace or a dismissal, that it 
was a wonder to see him remain in favor, 
while so many others had been over- 
thrown and broken for trifling faults. 
The reason was, that an insidious word 
reported by spies, an appearance of hy- 
pocrisy, a slight doubt, make more im- 
pression distrustful 


upon gloomy and 


eharacters such as Frederick's, than 


do a thonsand imprudences. Frederick 
looked upon his La Mettrie as having Jost 
his wits, and often stood petrified with sur- 
prise before him, saying ; 

‘Phat is an animal] of a really scan- 
dalous impudence.”’ 

Then he added aside : 

‘* But he is sincere, and has not two 
stvles of speaking and thinking about me. 
He cannot abuse me in secret more than 
he does to my face, while all the others, 
who are at my feet, what do they not say, 
and what do they not think, when I turn 
Therefore La 
Mettrie is the most honest man I have, and 


my back, and they rise! 


I must bear with him, the more unbear- 
able he is.”’ 
The kink was 


Mettrie cou'd 


therefore taken, La 
no longer displease the 
king, and he even succeeded in making 
him consider pleasant on his ‘part, what 
would 
other. While Voltaire, who had entered, 


have been revolting from any 
fromm the beginning, upon a system of ad- 
ulations impossible to be maintained, and 
with which he himself was already tired 
and strangely disgusted, the cynic, La 
Mettrie went on his way, amused himself, 
was as much at his ease with Frederick 
as with any other, and felt no necessity 
to curse and overthrow an idol, to which 
he had never sacrificed nor promised any- 
It resulted from this state of his 
mind, that Frederick, who began to be 


thing. 


weary of Voltaire himself, was always 
cordially amused with La Mettrie and 
could not do without him, because on his 
side, he was the only man who made no 
pretence of being amused with him. 

The marquis d’Argens, a chamberlain 
with six thousand franes salary, (the first 
chamberlain, Voltaire, had twenty thou- 
sand) was that trifling philosopher, that 


ready and superficial writer, a true 
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Frenchman of his day, good, harebrained, 
libertine, sentimental, at once brave and ef- 
feminate, witty, generous and sarcastic, a 
man between two ages, romantic as a boy, 
sceptical as an old man. Having passed 
all his youth with actresses, by turns de- 
eciver and deecived, always madly in love 
with the last, he had ended by marrying 
mademoiselle Cochois, first actress of the 
french comic theatre at Berlin, a very 


plain person, but very intelligent, in 


whose education he had taken much plea- 


sure. Frederick vas still ignorant of 


this mysterious union, and d’Argens took 
care not to reveal it to those who might 
betray him. Still Voltaire was in the se- 
eret. D’Argens loved the king sincerely, 
but was no more beloved by him than 
were the others. Frederick had no faith 
in the affections of any one, and poor 
d’Argens was sometimes the accomplice, 
sometimes the butt of his most cruel jests. 

It is known that the colonel, decorated 
by Frederick with the pompous surname 
of Quintus Icilins, was a Frenchman by 
birth named Guichard, an energetic sol- 
dier and skilful tactician, a great plun- 
derer moreover, as are all of his species, 
and acourtier in the full toree of the term. 

We will say nothing of Algarotti, that 
we may not weary the reader with a gal- 
lery of historical personages. It is 
enough for us to indicate the position of 
Frederick’s guests during his alibi, and 
we have already said that far from feeling 
relieved of the secret constraint which 
oppressed them, they were much less at 
their ease, and could not say a word 
without looking at that half open door by 
which the king had gone out, and behind 
which he was perhaps engaged in watch- 
ing them. 

La Mettrie was the only exception, 
and remarking that the service of the ta- 
ble was much neglected in the king’s ab- 
‘* Zounds.”’ 


sider the master of the house very impo- 


sence : cried he, ** I con- 
lite to let us want servants and cham- 
paigne, and I will go see if he is within 
there, in order to complain to him.”’ 

He rose, went into the king’s chamber 
without fear of being indisereet, and re- 
turned crying out: ‘* Nobody there, 
that’s a good joke! 
horseback and or- 


having gone off on 


dered a maneuvre by torehlight to pro-| 


9? 


fellow! 
‘* You are aqueer fellow,”’ said Quintus 


mote his digestion. Queer 


Icilius, who eould not accustom himself 


to La Mettrie’s strange manners. 


Voltaire, who 
freely. 
“ey es, 


the baron de Poelnitz, entering. 


the king has gone ont,”’ said 
** | have 
just met him in a back-court, with only a 
page for escort. He had assumed his 
great incognito, and put on his wall-col- 


He is capable of 


| 
began to breathe more 


fool!’ 


—————p 


ored coat; therefore I did not recognize 
him in the least.”’ 

We must say a word about this third 
chamberlain who has just come in, other- 
wise the reader will not understand how 
another than La Mettrie dared express 
himself so boldly respeeting the master. 
Poelnitz, whose age was as doubtful as 
his salary and functions, was that Prus- 
sian baron, that roué of the regency, who 
shone in his youth at the court of mad- 
am the Palatine, mother of the duke of 
Orleans ; that unbridled gambler, whose 
debts the king of Prussia would no long- 
er pay, a great adventurer, a cynical Jib- 
ertine, very much of a spy, somewhat of 
a swindler, a brazen faced courtier, fed, 
chained, despised, laughed at, and very 
badly paid by his master, who, neverthe- 
less, could not do without him, because 
an absolute monarch must always have 
under his hand some man ready to do the 
worst things, and who finds in them a plea- 
sure, an indemnification for his humilia- 
tions, and the necessity of his existence. 
Poelnitz was moreover, at this time, 
the manager of his majesty’s theatres, a 
sort of supreme intendant of his revels. 
He was already called old Poelnitz, and 
was still called so, thirty years later. 

He had 
He united 
to the refined vices of the regency, the 


He was an eternal courtier. 
heen a page of the last king. 


sneering brutality of Gros-Guillaume’s tap- 
room, and the impertinent stiffness of Fred- 
erick the Great's witty and military reign. 
lis favor with the latter being only a 
chronic state of disgrace, he cared little 
about the loss of it; and besides, as he al- 
ways had the part of provocative agent, he 
did not really fear that any one could injure 
him with the master who employed him. 
** Zounds ! eried La 
Mettrie, ** you ought to have followed the 
king so as to tell us his adventure after- 
wards. We 


my dear baron,”’ 


would have made him 
swear on his return, by telling him how, 
without leaving the table, we had seen all 
his actions.’’ 

** Still better?’’ said Poelnitz, laugh- 
ing, ‘* we would not have told him till to- 
morrow, and would have attributed the 
divination to the sorcerer.’’ 

‘* What sorcerer,’ asked Voltaire. 

‘*'The famous count de Saint-Germain 
who arrived this morning.”’ 

‘* Indeed’ Lam very curious to know 
if he is a cheat or a fool.”’ 


‘That is the difficulty,’’ said La Met- 


itrie. ‘* He hides his play so well, that 
‘*So the king has gone out?’’ said | 


nobody can tell.’’ 

‘* Well, that’s not being much of a 
said Algarotti. 

‘* Tell me of Frederick,’ said La Met- 
trie, ‘I wish to excite his curiosity by 
some fine,story, inorder that he may treat 
us some day atsupper to Saint-Germain, 
and his adventures before the deluge. 





rc 
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That will amuse me. Come! where can vur 
dear monarch be at this hour? Baron, you 
know ! you are too curious not to have fol- 
lowed him, or too siy notto have guessed.’’ 
“Do you want me to tell you!’’ said 
Poelnitz. 
‘| hope, sir,’ said Quintus, becoming 


quite violent with indignation, ‘‘ that you 


will not answer the strange questions of 


7 


M. La Mettrie. 
“QO my 


If his majesty — 
Mettrie, 
‘there is no majesty here, from ten in 


dear,’’ said La 
the evening till two in the morning, 
Frederick so decreed it once for all, and 
I know only the law: ‘there is no king 
at supper.” Do you not see that this 
poor king is wearied, and you will not 
help him, bad servant and bad friend as 
you are, to forget the burden of his creat- 
ness during the sweet watches of the 


night? Come Poelnitz, dear baron, 
speak, where is the king now! 

‘¢ 1 do not wish to know! said Quin- 
tus, rising and leaving the table. 

** As you will,” said Poelnitz. ‘ Those 
who don’t want to hear must stop their 
ears.”’ 

**] open mine,’’ said La Mettrie. 

“Faith, and | 


laughing. 


too,”” said Al zarotti 
‘*Gentlemen,’’ said Poelnitz, ‘* the 
king is with the signora Porporina.”’ 

‘+ Tell that to the —!”’ cried La Met- 
trie; and he added a word in Latin, which 
I cannot translate, because I do not under- 
stand Latin. 

Quintus Icilius turned pale 
out. Algarotti recited an [talian 


and went 
sonnet, 
which I do not understand much better ; 
and Veltaire improvised four lines, to 
compare Frederick with Julius Cesar 
after which, these three wise men looked 
smilingly at each other, and Poeluitz re- 
sumed with a serious air. ‘‘I give you 
my word of honor that the king is with 
the Porporina.”’ 


] 
vive ussomething elst 


** Could not you 
said d’Argens, whom this matter deeply 
displeased, because he was not a man to 
betray others in order to augment his cre- 
dit. Poelnitz replied without being vexed 
‘*Thousand devils! sir marquis, when 
the king tells us that you are with made- 
moiselle Cochois, that does not seandalize 
us, why should you be seandalized be- 
cause he is with mademoiselle Porporina’’’ 

‘*It ought to edify you, on the con- 
‘Sand if it bi 


true, I will tell it at Rome.’’ 


trary,’’ said Algarotti ; 
** And his holiness, who is somewhat 


‘'will say 


of a scoff yr. added Voltaire, 
many pretty things thereon.” 
‘* At what will his 


asked the king, appearing suddenly upon 


holiness scofft*’ 


the threshold of the supper-room. 

‘* At the loves of Frederick the Great 
with the Porporina of Venice,” 
La Mettrie saucily 


replied 
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ble look at his guests, who all changed 
countenance, more or less, excepting La 
Mettrie. 

** Well! what of it!’ said the latter 
quietly ; ‘‘ M. de Saint-Germain predicted, 
this evening at the opera, that at the hour 
when Saturn should pass between Regu- 
lus and the Virgin, his majesty, followed 
by a page—”’ 

** Really, what is this count de Saint- 


Germain! ”*’ said the king, seating him- 


self with the greatest calmness, and hold-| 


ing his glass to La Mettrie, that he might 
fill it with champaigne, 
They talked of the count de Saint- 
Germain ; and the storm was thus averted 
At the first shock, 
Poelnitz, who had 
betrayed him, and the audacity of La 


without an explosion. 


the impertinence of 


Mettrie, who had dared to tell him of it, 


had transported the king with 


but, while La Mettrie was saving three 


anger ; 
: 
words, Frederick recollected that he had 
desired Poelnitz to babble upon certain 
matters and to make the others talk, at 
the first opportunity. He therefore re- 
covered himself with that readiness and 
freedom of mind which he possessed in 
the highest 


g degree; and there was no 
j 


more said of his nocturnal walk than if 


Mettrie indeed 
had he 


thought of it, but the frivolity of his 


no one had noticed it. La 


would have returned to the charge 


mind followed the new route which Fred- 
erick opened to it; and it was thus that 
I’rederick often mastered La Mettrie him- 
self. He treated him like a child who is 
about to break a glass, or jump out of a 
window, aod to whom we show a play- 
thing in order to distract him and turn 
him from his fancy. Each made his ob- 
count de Saint-Ger- 


Poel- 
nitz pretended he had seen him in France 


servation upon the 


inain; each related his anecdote. 


twenty vears before. 
“And | 


morning,” 


have seen him again this 


added 4 
added he, 


‘“no older than if I 
had left him yesterday. I recollect that 
one evening, in France, hearing the pas- 
sion of our Lord Jesus Christ spoken of, 
he cried out in the most pleasant manner, 
and with the most incredible seriousness ; 
‘T told him that things would go ill with 
him among those rascally Jews. I even 


ly what did 


predicted to him pretty near 
in fact take place; but he would not 
listen to me ; his zeal made him despise 
all dangers. ‘Thus his tragical end gave 
me a pain for which I shall never be 
consoled, and I cannot think of it without 
shedding tears.” On saying this, that 
devil of a codnt wept in good earnest, 
and almost made us weep too.” 

** You are so good a Christian,” said 
the king, “‘ that I should not be astonished 
had you done so.”’ 


Poelnitz had changed his religion three 


CO aan 


The king turned pale, and darted a terri- | 


or four times frota morning to evening, in 
order to obtain benefices and places with 
which the king had tempted him for the 
sake of a joke. 

‘* Your anecdote is nothing new,” said 
d’Argens to the baron, ‘and is only a 
piece of wit. Ihave heard much better ; 
and what renders this count de Saint- 
Germain an interesting and remarkable 
person in my eyes, is the quantity of 
entirely novel and ingenious appreciations 
by which he explains events which have 
remained very obscure problems in histo- 
ry. Upon whatever subject, or whatever 
epoch he is questioned, it is surprising, 
they say, to see that he knows, or to hear 
him invent a crowd of probable interesting 
circumstances, which throw a new light 
upon the most mysterious events.” 

‘If he says things which are proba- 
ble,’’ observed Algarotti, ** he must be a 
prodigiously learned man, gifted with an 
extraordinary memory.”” 

** More said the king. 
‘* Learning is not sufficient to explain 
history. 


than that; ”’ 


This man must have a powerful 
understanding and a profound knowledge 
of the human heart. The question is, if 
that beautiful organization has been falsi- 
fied by the whim of wishing to play a 
strange part, in attributing to himself an 
eternal existence and the memory of 
events anterior to his human life, or if, 
in consequence of long studies and pro- 
found meditations, the brain has become 
deranged, stricken with menomania.”’ 
‘*T can at least,”’ sajd Poelnitz, ** guar- 
antee to your majesty the good faith and 
the modesty of this man. He is not 
easily made to talk of the wonderful 
things of which he believes himself to 
He knows that he 
has been treated as a dreamer and a 


have been a witness. 


quack, and he appears much troubled by 
it; for he now refuses any explanation 
respecting his supernatural power.” 

‘* Well! sire, are you not dying with 
said La 


‘* T am on teuter heoks.”’ 


desire to see and hear him?”’ 
Mettrie. 
ag How 


point?’ returned the king. 


ean you be curious on that 
** The spec- 
tacle of madness is any thing but pleas- 
ant.”” 

‘Tf it be madness, agreed ; but if it 
be not? ’’ 

“Do you hear, gentlemen? *’ resumed 
Frederick ; “this is the sceptic, the 
atheist par excellence, who takes to the 
marvellous, and who already believes in 
the eternal existence of M. de Saint-Ger- 
main! However, that must not astonish 
us, when we know that La Mettrie is 
afraid of death, lightning, and ghosts.” 

‘“ As to ghosts, I confess that to be a 
weakness,”’ said La Mettrie ; “* but as to 
lightning and all that can kill, I maintain 
that it is reason and wisdom. Of what 
the devil should we be afraid, if not of 
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that which attacks the safety of our ex- 
istence! ”’ 

‘* Long life, Panurge ! ”’ 

“T return to my Saint-Germain,’’ re- 
sumed La Mettrie, ‘* messire Pantagruel 
ought to invite him to sup with us to- 


said Voltaire. 


morrow.”’ 

‘*] will take good care not to do it,”’ 
said the king, ‘* yon are sufficiently crazy 
as it is, my poor friend, and it would be 
enongh for him to put foot in my house, 
to set all the superstitious imaginations, 
of which there are enough about us, 
dreaming on the instant a thousand ridi- 
culous stories, which would soon be over 
all Europe. 
taire, may its kingdom come! that is the 
prayer we ought to make every morning 
and every evening. 

*“ Reason! Reason! ”’ 
trie, “I eonsider it very proper and 
agreeable when it serves me to excuse 
and legitimatize my passions, my vices — 
or my appetites,— give them whieh name 
you choose! but when it wearies me, | 
ask to be free to put 
What the devil! I don’t want a reason 
which forces me to play the brave when 


it out of doors. 


I am afraid, the stoie when I am suffer- 
ing, the resigned when I am boiling with 


anger. Plague on such a reason! it is 


mine, it is a a chimera, 


not monster, 


invented by those old dotards of antiquity 
whom you al] admire, I don’t know why. 


May its kingdom never come! I don't 


like absolute power of any kind, and if 


any one should attempt to force me to dis- 
believe in God, which I now do freely 
and with my whole heart, I believe that, 
from the spirit of contradiction, I should 
go at once to the confessional.”’ 

**O! you are capable of anything, as 
we well know, even of believing in the 
count de Saiot-Germain'’s philosopher's 
stone.”’ 


** And why not? It would be so pleas- 


ant, and J have so much need of it!”’ 
*“O! As to that!”’ cried Poelnitz 


shaking his empty and silent pockets, and 


’ 


looking at the king with an expressive 
air; ‘‘ may its kingdom come as soon as 
possible; that is the prayer which every 
morning and every evening —”’ 

‘*Indeed!’’ interrupted Frederick, 
who always turned a deaf ear to this kind 
of insinuation; ‘* does this M. de Saint- 
Germain pretend also that he has the se- 
cret of making gold? You did not tell 
me that.’’ 

‘* Well then! let me invite him to sup- 
per to-morrow from you,’’ said La Met- 
tire, ‘‘for I am sure that a little of his 
secret would not be inconvenient to you 
either, sire Gargantua! You have great 
necessities and a gigantic stomach, as 
king and as reformer.”’ 

‘** Be silent, Panurge,’’ replied Fred- 
erick, ‘‘ your Saint-Germain is sentenced 











‘*That good de ‘Kleist is mad,’’ re- 


dent fellow whom I will have strictly turned Frederick, ‘‘ she is the most in- 
watched, for we know that with this fine | trepid visionary, the most greedy after 
secret more money is carried out of acoun-| horoscopes and sorceries. She requires 


said La Met-. 


O! Reason, my dear Vol-| 


try than left in it. 


Eh! gentlemen, have a lesson, let her take care! 


She turns 


you forgotten that great necromancer, the heads of all our ladies, and it is even 
Cagliestro, whom I drove out of Berlin, | said she made her husband crazy, for he 
in good earnest, not more than six months | sacrificed black he-goats to Satan in or- 


| 


ago!’’ 
‘* And who earried off a hundred 
said La Metirie, ‘* may | 


’ 


crowns of mine,”’ 
the devil take them from him!’ 

‘* And who would have carried them 
off from Poelnitz had had 
them,”’ said d’Argens. 


too, if he 


said La Met- 
played you a 


‘** You drove him away,” 
tire to Frederick, ‘* but he 
good trick nevertheless.”’ 

+ eet” 

“Ah! don’t you know it? 
will treat you to a story.”’ 


| Reason. 


“Well, I, 


‘* The first merit of a story is brevity,’’ | 


observed the king. 

‘** Mine is only two words. The day on 
which your Pantagruelie majesty ordered 
the sublime Cagliostro to pack up his 
alembics, his spectres and his demons, it 
is a matter of public notoriety that at the 
stroke of noon, he went out of all the 
gates of Berlin at the same moment, in 
that 


person, in his carriage. QO! is at- 


tested by more than twenty thousand wit- | 


nesses. ‘The keepersof al] the gates saw 
him, with the same hat, the same wig, 
the same carriage, the same harness, the 
same baggage, and you will never per- 
suade them that there were not, on that 
day, as many as five or six Cagliostros 
on the move.”’ 

All thought the story a good one, 
Frederick only did not laugh. He felt 
seriously interested in the progress of his 
dear reason ; and superstition, which ex- 


der to discover the treasures buried in our 
sands of Brandebourg.”’ 

‘- But all this is on a better footing 
with you, father Pantagruel,’’ said La 
Mettrie. “I don’t know why you wish 


women to submit to your grim goddess 


Women come into the world to 
Zounds! the 
day on which they are no longer crazy, 
we shall Madam de_ 
Kleist is charming, with all her stories of 
sorcerers; she regales soror Amalia with 
them —”’ 

‘* What does he mean with his soror 
Amala’”’ said the king astonished. 

‘* Eh! your noble and charming sister, 
the abbess of Quedlimberg, who believes 
in magic with all her heart, as every body 


amuse themselves and us. 


be very stupid. 


knows —”’ 
‘* Hold your tongue, Panurge!’’ ex- 
claimed the king in a voice of thunder, 
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striking the table with his snuff-box. 
To be Continued. 


|THE POLITICAL STATE OF THE WORLD. 


(Concluded.) 

The dominion of the emperor of Rome 
typifying the idea of the unity of all 
Christians as the subjects of his conse- 
crated majesty, and the popedom repre- 


senting the unity of all subjects as 


' Christians bound to the chair of his holi- 


cited so much wit and gaiety in Voltaire, | 
‘that of the emperor as possessive legisla- 


caused in him only indignation and disgust. 


‘* Such are the peuple!’ cried he, 


shrugging his shoulders; ‘* ah! Voltaire, 


such are the people! and this in an age | 


when you live and wave over the world 


the bright light of your torch! You have 


been persecuted, banished, opposed in ev- | 


ery manner, and Cagliostro has only to 


lace ! 
: > %? 
to carry him in triumph. 
‘*Do you know,’’ said La Mettrie, 
‘* that your greatest ladies believe in Cag- 
liostro quite as much as the good market 


But little more is wanting for them 


women! It was from one of the hand- 
somest of your court that I heard this ad- 
venture,’’ 

‘*T bet it was madam de 
said the king. 

‘*It is thou who hast named her,’ de- 
claimed La Mettrie. 


‘* There he is 


Kleist! ”’ 


thouing the king 


ness — this single antithesis gives rise to 
The authority of the 
pope as legislator in religion, as well as 


a double polarity. 


tive power in temporal matters is attack- 
ed. The states general of Holland had 
already been organized; the republican 
party had been victorious in England, and 
Switzerland was secured in her liberties. 
Now these things could not go on with- 
out some active polar opposition. The 


show himself to fascinate a whole popu- | north (positive) pole of the magnet in 


| politics pointed to the words: ‘* Legiela- 
| tiun rests in the majority of the people; ” 
and the south (negative) pole showed the 





now! ’’ growled Quintus Icilius, who had | 


reéntered a few minutes before 


fern 


'crowned by the grace of God.” 


words; ‘ Legislation rests with the one 


In reli- 
gion the antagonistic pole ran from North 
to South, Catholicism in the latter and 
Protestantism in the former. In polities 
they came to extend from the west east- 


| wardly — the positive pole or the pole of 
progress advanced westward with civili- 


zation, and made the forests of America 
its extreme point, from whence it was to 
act with its mighty current upon the east- 
whose extreme 


(negative) pole, 
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point lay in the broad and extensive | 


steppes of Russia. 

These two termini of the present poli- 
tical magnet have since become powerful 
batteries ; Russia on one side with absolut- 
ism for its leading idea and the United 
States on the other having fur its motto 


unlimited demnvcracy. Between these as 


between the extreme colors of the rain- 
bow we behold various transitions and 


nice shades running into each other. 


The idea is given, the eye will easily de-| 


tect the proper manner of grouping. 
Next to the United States is England, 
then comes France — al] three pursuing 
the idea of a constitutional government, 
the most perfect form of which we see in 
the United States, one less so in England 
and one still less perfect in France; the 
idea of constitutional liberty thus decreas- 
ing, as we proceed from the pole towards 
the middle. Russia on the contrary is 
succeeded by Austria and next comes 
Prussia all three pursuing the idea of au- 
thority by the grace of God —the most 
perfect furm of this system is exhibited in 
Russia ; it is less perfect in Austria and 
still less so in Prussia; the idea of royal 
authority and legislation decreasing to- 
wards the middle. 

The Rhine is the central point where 
both these polar principles of the policy of 
the present world meet as the colors in 
the middle of the 
where the mutual exchange of ideas is 
most active and frequent; the Rhine, 


rainbow, the spot 


whose upper half is l’rench, the lower 
Prussian, having its sources in free Switz- 
erland, and its mouths in monarechical 
Holland ; —is not this a stream full of 
significance ¢ 

We have here then a chain of nations 
regularly disposed, each according vo its 
predominant advantages and capacities, 
mighty in themselves, and yet checked by 
their neighbors, upon whom they work and 
by whom they are again influenced—such 
a wonderful and effective battery of states, 
as the world has never seen befure. Ex- 
tending from nerth to south, comprising 
the resources of a whole continent in its 
immense domain, the United States cover 
all the country between the Atlantic and 
Pacific— their territory is open to all, 
personal liberty in common to all before 
the law ; no passports are here, to annoy 


the traveller, nor dvesa censorship shack- | 


le the freedom of thought. 
personage in the state is but the executive 


officer of the nation, and his cabinet is re- | 


sponsible to the representatives of the peo- 
ple. A more perfect system of state | 
government has never been devised. Its’ 
founders will outlive a thousand Cesars | 
or Napoleons. 

Eastwardly by north lies the island of | 
Great Britain, far-reaching in action and | 


crown hereditary, the ballot box monopo- 


The highest | 
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stitutions as the United States. Its cabi- 


‘het is still responsible to the people, 


while the king yet keeps above parties ; | 
censorship has not yet been established, | 
and passports are demanded in extraordi- | 


nary cases only; but we already find the | 
{ 


lized by landed proprietors, the institution 
of the nobility, and with it an anti-liberal | 
and ludicrous reliance upon ancient moul- | 
dered parchments. 

Southwardly by east from England, lies | 
a compact mass of an active and fiery | 
temperament,— the ever restless France. | 
Here we find already a more perceptible 
diminution of the number of free institu- | 
tions. The royal power is not as much | 
limited, although the ministers are still | 
responsible; a censorship abridges the 
liberties of the citizen; the secret po- 
lice is on the watch, and the passport be- 
comes an indispensible protection; the 
king also seeks to be the man of a/| 
party. 

Further towards the east, but north- 
wardly, Prussia, rich in energy and intelli- 
gence, stretches its arms from the North 
Sea to the Baltic. Here we already per- 
ceive, that we have crossed the Rhine, 
the boundary between Liberalism and 
Absolutism. Though Prussia would fain 
appear liberal, all the guaranties of the 
necessary permanency of such a state are 


wanting; its States General with no 


more privileges in their own house, than | 


if they were aliens, are living evidences of 
the immense difference between a constitu- 
tional form of government and an unlimi- 
ted monarchy ; the censorship there is a 
regular and perfect system, and the laws 
affecting passports are more oppressive. 
Less cheering still are the prospects of 
liberty in Austria, whose power stretches 
toward the south. All her ordinances by 
the grace of God, are the offshoots of the | 
worst kind of absolutism, in comparison 


with which Prussia may be termed a lib- 


eral state. 

But the perfection of the absolute 
principle is to be seen in Russia, where it 
exists as unmitigated despotism. At pres- 
ent Russia forms the extreme link on that | 
side of the political chain, and is the most 
easterly state, which has an influence in 
adjusting the balance of modern politics. 
Russia is the direct antithesis to the Uni- | 
ted States, with which it has nothing in| 
common but an immense though less 
densely peopled domain. Access is ren- 
dered difficult to foreigners, surrounded 
as it is with a barrier of passports and 
custom house regulations ; the word lib-| 
erty has no meaning in its language. | 
But it is unnecessary to say more : for who 


| has not heard of Russia, or is ignorant of 


its political tendencies? 
These six states lie in a symmetrical | 





current of political ideas rushes forward 
and backwards toward the central point. 
The other countries of Europe in nearly 
equal divisions nestle round one or the 
other of these leading political organs. 
Spain and Portugal belong to France, and 
share its ideas; so the peninsula of 
Scandinavia resembles England more in 
its institutions and tendencies; Italy is 
governed by Austria, and the peninsula 
of Greece by the authority of Russia. 
Such is even now the position of things, 
and yet the preponderance of liberal ten- 
dencies is already beginning tu be felt in 
Russia and especially in Greece, which is 
rising anew, while Russia is busy -ag- 
grandising herself with the spoils of 
other acquisitions, and maintaining a most 
obstinate war against the Circassians. 
Turkey she has circumvented and strip- 
ped of her strength, and is watching 
with Argus eyes the affairs of Persia and 
of the east. ‘There is an internal press- 
ure on the part of Russia, to enlarge the 


scale of her political doctrines eastward, 


and to embrace other more eastern states 
within the limits of her political circle. 
Nothing short of a certain degree of 
civilization can however effect this; in 
consequence all first attempts at civilizing 
these nations made by the Russians, or 
even the Eaglish and French, have but 
served to make the Asiaties at first, ene- 
mies to free institutions. For in the pre- 
sent order of things, the march of politi- 
cal reform is from the west ea: tward, and 
when once the present central point, the 
Rhine, is thoreughly impregnated with 
the political ideas of the western half, and 
ean no longer be called the middle point, 
which may then perhaps advance as far 
as the Elbe, Asia will remain to supply 
any loss sustained on that side of the po- 
litical battery. 

Even the most short-sighted survey of 
daily events can hardly fail to convince 
us of the enlargement of the western or 
more liberal division. Already is the in- 
fluence of Austria in Italy kept in check 
by the opposition of France, and Italy is 
beginning to breathe more freely. When 
Austria would smother her, France is 
upon the march to occupy Ancona. In 
Germany itself, the power of Prussia and 
Austria is seriously affected from the 
west by a line of smal! but active and 
thriving states under constitutional gov- 
ernments, extending from north to south, 
and before long the influences shed abroad 
by them, if continued, will give to the 
liberal party and to freedom a still firmer 
foothold on the soil of Germany. Belgi- 
um, too, has been wrested from Holland, 
and another constitutional state is added 
to the former list; its position, its rail- 
road coanections with Germany, and its 
large commercial intercourse with the 


thoughts, but not as free in its internal in- | zigzag line from west to east, and the Rhine countries, will do mach towards 
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disseminating the ideas of liberty. Avnt- 


werp will soon be to Germany what 


Hamburg formerly was, the great mart/ 


of German products, the harbor for Ger- 
man exports. Antwerp and Hamburg — 
what a wide difference between them! 
the latter, an aristocratic city, proud of its 
citizens, dating its origin in the mid- 
dle ages, with some of the ancient feudal 
clogs still hanging to it, where no liberal 
idea tending towards constitutional gov- 


Ant- 


werp, youthful, fresh in strength, just 


ernment can find admittance; and 


emerged from the waves of the Shelde, 
abounding in free institutions, not retard- 
ed by ancieut forms, nor restrained in the 
W hat 
ence must such a city have upon a Ger- 


expression of thought. an influ- 


man mercliant, who visits it on business ; 
surely he takes home with him other 


ideas and views than he would have 


brought from Hamburg— and the many 


thousands of the German nation, who 


must yearly frequent it as the mart of 


business, will catch up some of the fire 


that animates it, and scatter it 


among 


a : 
Chis sipgie 


their countrymen. circum- 
that the 


seaport of Germany, must shortly secure 


stance, Antwerp is becoming 


to the liberal party the preponderance in 
Prussia, and should Belgium finally con- 
sent to become a member of the Zollve- 


the German constitutional 


states ought to urge her to 


rein, which 


what 


} 
Go, 


\ 
t y rhe 
throu hi 


revolutions might we not expect 


Prussia’s overbearing ter- 


out Germany. g 
ritorial influence is already oppressively 
felt in the Zollverein, in which the acces- 
sion of Belgium would restore a balance 
of power; for though 


point of extent of ter 


unimportant in 
itory, it 
rreat manufacturing enterprise and must 
g 


po SeSSCS 


furever exert a strong influence by its 


yOSILION. Pruss a's 
I 
Zollverein 


lovking to its 


' 
omnipotence it Tite 


would cease, and instead of 


own interests alone, it 


would be forced to take into consideration 


the interests of the whole union. In 


such an event lies the possibitity of a 
suceessful reaction in Prussia and in the 
western portions of Germany; for great 


and lasting results would ensue from a 
lively intercourse and exchange of ideas 
between Belgium and Prussia. Belgium 
than even 
Zollverein 


would give a visible preponderance in it 


is more nationally German 


Holland is, aid by joining the 


to the constitutional states. In case of a 


collision, likewise, which must finally 
come, the liberal party might safely rely 


upon the support of Belgium ; 
of the 
would gradually join the liberal states, 


the 


the w hole 


western divisions of Germany 
Vistula become the 


This Is 


the course of changes, which the political 


and the Elbe ox 


boundary between the parties. 


history of the next fifty years will bring 
to light. 
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which liberalism has made in modern 
times ; Spain and Portugal are secure in 
their constitutional tendency against Rus- 
sian interference —in Greece, the foster 
child of Russian guardianship, constitu- 
tional liberty has raised her head, and is 
maintaining her ground against chicanery 
and intrigue. Similar efforts are made in 
Italy, to withdraw her from the domina- 
tion of Austrian influence; but this can 
hardly be done without bloodshed, and 
Germany must be free before unfurtunate 
Italy will be allewed to join the liberal 


] 
party. Peninsular Scaudinavia is looking 
over to England for aid against the in- 
trigues of the Czar, and will hold fast to 
the libe inhabi- 


Poland 


perished ; but this was inevitable. 


ral principles which its 
tants has 
The 


Czar did but pursue his policy, and ac- 


are daily imbibing. 


quired the sole dominion over Poland in 
order to subject it to the power of his 


ideas of absolutism. Again, the incorpo- 


ration of Poland with Russia was a step 
leading the way to future triumphs of the 
party. 


liberal Poland may perish; but 


its ideas of liberty will thus be dissemi- 


nated over all Russia: they will in this 


way, act more widely aud efficiently as a 


leaven than if imprisoned betwen three 
bsolute monarchies, where Polish influ- 
ence could not at any rate have led to any 


Amer 


What it Is 


happy results. ican liberty would 


not be had been 


now, if it 
placed in the situation of Poland in the 


times of Kosciusko or in 1830; the pure 


type of a republic as we now have it, 
could not have Sprung up, the results of 
an ideal state government would have 


been a dwartfish figure, of no permanency 


or enduring strength, Better that Po- 


land should die and divide its heritage of 
life and progress amoug the three abso- 
lute and then if it 


States ; 


is endowed 
with the nature of the Phenix, it will 
rise again, when its time comes, with a 
more living 


These 


freshness. 


are some of the external advan- 
ces which the liberal party has of late 
The 
changes, which have taken place within 
the 


made upon its absolute antithesis. 

absolute states themselves, are also 
important; all of us know, what agents 
are at work to disseminate liberal views 
in spite of restrictions and bars, the cen- 
sorship or a secret police. Steam in its 
varied modes of application on railroads, 
ju navigation and machinery every where 
brings man in contact with man and heart 
with heart; peuetrating through dismal 
distances it seeks out the patriot, inspires 
him to Jabor and to wait for the realiza- 
tion of his yearnings for liberty, and pre- 
pares his bosom for the active contest 
that lies before him. 
the secret police cannot prevent the circu- 


Jation of printed and written works. 


But these are not all the conquests | 


‘The whole body of 











These are forces, which increase in a 
geometrical ratio and will finally under- 
mine the influence of the merely material 
For time 
past and even at the present period the 


power of absolutism. some 
absolute principle has seemed to be in the 
ascendent. The dictatorial authority of 
Russia over Germany is but too visible ; 
but long; for absolute 


power must after all cooperate with the 


this cannot last 


liberal party as soon as commercial inter- 
course becomes general and institutions 
for edneation are erected; the negative 
principle is made to feel the presence of 
the positive principle and the verv efforts 
it puts forth to maintain its ground are so 
many means of securing the victory to 
the positive principle; truth is all power- 
Of 


the three absolute states Russia alone is 


ful and ever active and advancing. 


in a position for external enlargement by 
stretching its arms over the vast plains of 
Asia, the natural soil for the develop- 
This 
encouraging indication of the truth of the 
above maxim. 


ment of its principle. is another 
Russia alone ean extend 
its territorv, and when Russia and Aus- 
tria shall have adopted ideas of liberalism, 
Russia will find ready allies in the semi- 
barbarous Asiaties, who evidently submit 
themselves with more willingness to Rus- 
sian than to English authority. All pros- 
pects of external growth are cut off from 
Prussia and Austria on every side, while 
they cannot avoid being affected by the 
current of 


constitutional ideas coming 


from the west. These two are so situat- 
ed as to come in direct and opposite con- 


tact the states and 


must finally be drawn within their cirele ; 


with three liberal 


Russia on the other hand will have to ap- 
propriate Egypt on one side, on the other 
Persia and China in the distant east. 
Yet onward is the mareh of liberty; the 
boundaries of civilization are being con- 


If Russia 


is strengthening herself by accession in 


stantly pushed further east. 


the east, the three powers of the western 
half are not inactive or indifferent to their 
growth. England and France are con- 
tending to spread their influence and gain 
weight by colonies and thus disseminate 
liberal ideas all over the world. 

The United States also, though young 
in years, 


has already begun sending 


her colonies to different parts of the 
globe. Of 


more importance still than 


these, are the plans for an enlargement of 
territory by the addition of Oregon and 
Texas ; and surely the progressive spirit 
of her institutions would deduce therefrom 


the most eventful results. 


No one will 
fear a division with England about this 


/matter, unless he weigh the tendeney of 


modern polities by its former indications 
and developments, and not by organic 
principles as unfolded above. 


England 
wil] not commence a war with the United 








States nor with France, for all three have 
become close allies in these our times, 
though there exists no formal league of 
offence and defence between them; their 
internal politica! tendency is their strong- 
est bond of union, and this relation will 
continue until civilization play around the 
eastern promontories of China and the 
idea of constitutional liberty have posses- 
sion of all the thrones of the world. 

This secret 
territory proves the United States to have 


desire for enlarging her 
awakened, as a4 nation, to a consciousness 
of her own life; that her people are pre- 
pared and willing to take an active 
part in the weal and wo of the world. 
The farewell address of Washington, in 
which he warns us not to involve our- 
selves in the chaos of European polities, 
was full of wisdom and applicable at a 
time, when no eye could foresee, no un- 
derstanding even hope for a_ rightful 
eourse of things to issue from the tumult 


affairs, though he himselt 


of Europe an 


was one of the men, who, by their mighty 


works, introduced new order and new 
light. He warned us, with justice, 


against entanglement by foreign alliances, 
but not against the natural development 
of the liberty, which he had bequeathed 
to us. Liberty demands new congests 
and spreads out her attractions to thé 
whole world, and men will embrace her 
as they come under her influence. In so 
far the anxiety for an extension of our 
boundaries is natural, and so wonderful is 
the internal structure of the government. 
other 


that the addition of one hundred 


states need not impede the free action, 
or disturb the institutions of any present 


W ashing- 


ton wrote his address at a time when the 


coufederacy. 


member of the 
French republic had become the prey of 
asingle despot; he knew that the French 
7 } 


partly, called forth by th 


revolution was | 


revolution in America, and he feared that 


similar misfortunes might fall upon our 


Hence 


But he looked upon Buonaparte with dif- 


young republic. the waruing 


ferent eves from what we do, who have 


lived to see his fall. He saw in him the 
mere desput, the direct opponent of the 
revolution: but we know that he was on 


ly the fulfilment of the same. His power 


- } lie 
gone; nIs overthrow 


and authority are 


and death reconciled many of his ene- 
mies, but not liberty ; and a second revolu- 
tion was needed in France, and many fu- 
ture ones will be needed in Germany and 
Russia to establish liberty on a firm basis 
in those lands. 

Liberty would have gained an easier 
and speedier victory but for Napoleon, 
who seems to have studied more atten- 
tively the the history of Cesar, than that 


of Louis XIV. 


the year 1793, was Jost upon him, where 


The dreadfel lesson of 


the grandson had to atone, by his death, 
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for the vices and misgevernment ef his an- | 


cestor. If Napoleon had respected the 


free institutiors of the country, and used 


them prudently, his would stil] be the 


reigning house in France. But he was 


not the character to rule with, and 


through his time; he wanted to rule above 


and beyond it. He exhibited to his age 


so much of his own personality, that he 


could not advance the principle whose 


servant he was. Born out of the waves 


of the revolution, towards the close of 


which he rose up, the dashing storms 


from within and without forced him to 


eatch a firm foothold, and finding both the 


parties, the liberal and the absolute, en- 


gaged in a deadly contest with each oth- 


er, he exerted his strength to bring them 


both under his yoke. In him glowed the 


spirit of a second Cesar, and he strove 


like that chieftain to harness the revolu- 


. 1 1. ‘ oak - 
tion, when checked and well broken, to 


the emperor’s triumphai car, reeking with 


the blood of nations, He was the genius 


of death; he subdued the liberalism of 
France; where liberty existed, she 
shunned his imperious look: where she 


did not exist, there he desire d to have 
her, that he micht ec 


did triumphs. Tl 


ate more splen- 
is contrariety of princi- 
ple in the man will explain the variety of 
his actions, which are ever referable to the 


coldest egotism as their centre. Carry- 
" sa! ‘TY ; } . . . ye. 

ing with him in his career these peculiar 
principles, he shot through the world like a 
meteor, smothering life in France, cheer- 


ing it in the United States by the sale of 


Louisiana, (which gvave new power to the 


ma 7 : , 
United States;) purifying itin Germany, 
loosen y the bond ive of Russia, stimu- 
ee ls ii le | 

lating the Scandinavians, to whom he 
rave a king; he ruled over Italv, but 


could not succeed in Spain 


His mistor- 
} } ’ 

tunes there and his inability to attack 

. } Lia 7 ! 

England by land, 


ind he SUDK like 


finally caused his fall, 
1 meteor in the southern 
inced even into the East 
future 


is the prophet of times, as the 


morning star over the 


land of the Phara- 
os, and already is the morning red of civ- 


ilization shedding its dawning = rays 


far distant chime. 


through that 
Il rewith his 


He had moderated by 


was fulfilled. 


his iron will, the 
Callie 


which had degenerated into shameless in- 


} aa . 
aesuoay 


overweeing fullness of liberty, 


solence ; his task was done, and the free- 
dom of France was acting again in har- 
mony with its friends in Ameriea and 
Eneland 
his political views, which were not those 
of the politics of the world, had attained 
their object; with them sunk his power 
and influence, and the polar activity of 
the pol tics of the present times resumed 
its regular course, as we have pointed 


out above. 


er . . . | 
Ihere is, however, nothing in this svs 


When this was accomplished, 
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tem of politics to cause American liberty 
to take offence, nor can it be expected 
that the position of the United States, 

placed at the head of 
governments, will allow 
them to withdraw entirely from all par- 
ticipation and sympathy in the stirring 
scenes of political life. The efforts and 
actions of the United States should be 
conformable to her destiny, the fulfilment 
of whieh, demands a visible and deliber- 
ate advancement in the career of free- 
dom ; retreat is not admissible ; it is dan- 
gerous even to stand still, and only when 
America is rushing 
forward, unheeding and blindly, is it the 


as free states, 


constitutional 


the Democracy of 


duty of conservatism to rear its head and 
to cheek the reckless march, for there is 
nothing to justify conservatism, as a par- 
tv, except it be the guardian care with 
which it watches over past acquisitions, 
and its anxiety to hold fast to the old un- 
til it sees the newly created substitute 
standing before it in full life and propor- 
tions. 

These two large parties create the two 
polarities in every constitutional state ; 
where they are absent, absolutism, the 
reign of matter prevails, and the stronger 
the fundamental prineiples of the two par- 
ties are marked and arrayed against each 
other, provided it be without animosity, 
the more energetic becomes constitutional 
life, the freer is the state. 


SWEDENBORG’S SCLENTIFIC WRITINGS. 

1. The Animal Kingdom, Considered Ana- 
tomically, Physically and Philosophical- 
ly. Translated from the Latin by 
James Jonn Gartu Witxinson. With 
Introductory Remarks by the Transla- 
tor. London: 1843-4. Two Volumes. 
8vo. pp. 526, 658 and Ixiv. 

I]. The Princyna ; or the First Principles 
of Natural Things, be ing New Attempts 
toward a Philosophical Explanation of 
the Elemental World. Translated from 
the Latin by the Rev. Aveustus Ciis- 
soLp, M. A. Volume |. London: 
1845. pp. 280. Svo. 

ttl. The Economy of the Animal King- 
dom, Conside red Anatomically, Physte- 
ally, and Philosophically. ‘Translated 
by the Rev. Aveéustus Ciissonp M. A. 
With Intreductory Remarks by the 
Editor. London: 1845-6. Two Vol- 
umes. 8vo. pp. 574, 526 and xe. 

Remarks on Swedenborg’s Economy of the 
Animal Kingdom. By James Jonny 
Gartu Witkrysoy. London: 1846, 
pp- S6. 


We do not notice Mr. Wilkinson’s ele- 
gant edition of these works of the revered 
and illustrious Swedenborg with any de- 


sign of criticising them. For that we 


frankly cenfess ourselves not com- 
peteat. Our acquaintance with them 
is not yet sufficiently intimate to au- 


thorize us to take such @ position. 


At present we desire simply ‘o advertise 
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our readers that such books can be had, 
and to commend them to their most seri- 
ous attention. We say without hesita- 
tion, that, with the exception of the writ- 
ings of Fourier, no publications of the 
last fifty years, are, in our opinion, to be 
compared with them in importance. To 
the student of philosophy, to the savan, 
and to the votary of social science, they 
are alike invaluable, almost indispensable. 
Whether we are enquiring for truth in 
the abstract, or looking beyond the aim- 
lessness and contradictions of modern 
experimentalism in search of the guiding 
light of universal principles, or giving our 
constant thought to the Laws of Divine 


Social Order, and the Reintegration of 


the Collective Man, we can not spare the 
aid of this loving and beloved sage. His 
was a grand genius nobly disciplined. 
In him, a devotion to Truth almost awful 
was tempered by an equal love of Hu- 
manity and a supreme reverence for God. 
To his mind, the Order of the Universe 
and the play of its powers were never the 
objects of idle curiosity or of cold s,ecu- 
lation. 
Nature and the occult abode of the soul, 
as the minister of Humanity and not as a 
curious explorer, eager to add to his own 
store of wonders or to exercise his facul- 
ties in those difficult regions. No man 
had ever such sincerity, such absolute 
freedom from intellectual selfishness as 
he. 
thought which Mr. Wilkinson has devel- 
oped with great power and beauty, as we 
hope presently to show. Before leaving 
the Master for the Disciple, we will con- 


firm our words with a single jewel out of 
It is a brief 


his vast and varied treasures. 
passage from the second volume of the 
‘* Economy.”’ 


**[ confess however that while I am 
lingering on this threshold that conducts 
me aimost beyond the bounds of nature, 
or while | am daring to speak of the um- 
tion of God with the souls of his crea- 
tures, | feel a certain holy tremble steal- 
ing over me, and warning me to pause ; 
for the mind thinks it sees what it does 
not see, aud sees where no intuition can 
penetrate ; nor can it tell whether what it 
thinks enters in the @ prvort or a posterio- 
rt direction ; if by the latter, life appears 
to be inherent; if by the former, it ap- 
pear to be not inherent, or not essentially 
united to us. And what increases this 
awe is, a love of the truth, which, that it 
may hold in my mind the supreme place, 
is the end of my endeavors, and which, 


whenever | deviate from it, converts itself 


into a representation of justice and con- 
dign punishment, or into that fear which 
an inferior being is wont to feel towards a 
superior ; so that | would rather resign 
this subject into the hands of others more 
competent than myself. This alone | per- 
ceive most clearly, that the order of na- 
ture exists for the sake of ends, which flow 
through universal nature to return to the 
first end ; and that the worshippers of na- 
ture are insane.”’ 

The *‘ Introductory Remarks ”’ attach- 


He entered into the retreats of 


But we will not prolong a train of 
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ed to the ‘** Economy of the Animal | 
Kingdom,’’—for a copy of which, in 
pamphlet furm, we are indebted to the 
courtesy of their author, —are in no way. 
inferior to what we have previously seen, 
from the same accomplished pen. Mr. | 
Wilkinson is a worthy pupil of so great a 
teacher. For philosophic insight, acute- 
ness and breadth of mind, and clearness _ 
and felicity of expression, it would not be’ 
easy to find his superior among modern 
writers in the English language. Evi- | 
dently his whole beart has been in the 
study and publication of these writings, | 
as well it might be, and much labor, full 
of profit to himself, he has expended upon 
them. We have rejoiced from the first, 
and we are happy now to say so publicly, | 
that such a duty should fall into hands 
in every way so capable ; not only because 
every thing necessary to bring fitly forth 
from the obscurity of more than half a 
century writings so necessary to the pres- 


ent epoch was thus ensured, but because 
there might be found in the work the best 
discipline for a mind destined hereafter 
to render high service to Humanity. 
We are glad then, to see in these ‘** Re- 
marks ’’ an earnest that greater things 
are yet to be expected from their writer, 
while at the same time, we acknowledge 
the pleasure and instruction we have re- 
ceived from them. 

Mr. Wilkinson, in the present instance, 
undertakes to elucidate the character of 
Swedenborg, as a man of science, with a 
success which makes us regret that we 
cannot quote the whole of his essay. 
We trust, however, that it may be re- 
printed entire in this country; it should 
be in the hands of every intellectual man. 
He commences with a statement of the 
relation of Swedenborg to science and 
philosophy, and draws the parallel be- 
tween him and Bacon and Aristotle, from 
which we will make the following ex- 
tracts : 

‘*The compound relation to the two 
fields of science and philosophy, is a re- 
markable feature in these works; and the 
more so, as Swedenborg is the only | 
writer in whose hands the matter of the 
sciences, and the way of induction, legit- 
imately engender philosophical ideas. 
Other writers have proposed the same re- 
sult, but he alone has attained it. Not-| 
withstanding which, he avoids the error of | 
deriving the higher from the lower, or) 
making the senses govern the mind: for | 
he uses the sciences but for steps to lead | 
to the upper rooms of the intellect, and 
allows every faculty its distinct exercise | 
at the same time admitting all experience, 
to whatever faculty it may appeal.— 
While he gives a scientific foundation to 
faith, it is by the energy of an enlighten- | 
ed, and for the most part, a new faith dis- | 
posing the sciences. He moves and | 
works according to the matter supplied | 
by general and universal experience, and | 
revelation is as much this matter in one 
sphere, as the phenomena of the mind in| 
another, and nature in a third. The’ 








soundest ideas of method are illustrated 
in his writings; and according to that 
shrewd saying of the reputed father of 
induction, that ** the art of discovery will 
increase with discoveries themselves,”’ 
Swedenborg has taught us, by a legible 
and grand example, the most perfect man- 
ner of eliminating the higher sciences. 
Yet he differs from Bacon in what he has 
done and proposed, and also in the pro- 
portion that subsists between his inten- 
tions and executions. For he has sub- 
stantially connected the organic sciences 
with philosophy and morality: so that 
body and soul are no longer two, but one 
in their harmonies. 

‘** Only a smal] part of his works is de- 
voted to explaining his method, but its 
successful application is seen every 
where, and the results elicited shew 
what it is, and how well it has been used. 
He is therefore sma!) in pretension, and 
great in performance: his works not be- 
ing an organon for generating knowledge, 
but natural knowledge itself in its own 
organic form. 

‘*The paramount success of Sweden- 
borg with his simple apparatus, should 
tend to discourage exclusive attention to 
the means of knowledge; though indeed 
we may also gather the same lesson from 
the history of failures. It is certain that 
the Organon of Aristotle,—the frame- 
work of syllogistic logic,— has distraught 
the intellect from the nature of things, 
rather than helped their comprehension ; 
for it is a gymnasium at the entrance to 
which we are required to know Jess by 
art than the mind itself knows at once by 
experience, by virtue of its own construc- 
tion. The Organon of Bacon is liable to 
the same reproof: although it is of seem- 
ingly opposite tendency : for it is as inef- 
ficient in physics as that of Aristotle in 
metaphysics, and is in fact but a new in- 
cumbrance to the mind.”’ 


Mr. Wilkinson goes on to show that 
Anatomy, like Chemistry, is a science 
distinct from medicine, and that it may be 
made subservient to the highest philo- 
sophical and human uses. 


** As chemistry once dwelt with medi- 
cine, so does anatomy now. But chemis- 
try has long since flown over the whole 
globe of the arts, and introduced herself 
to each: and in process of time anatomy 


will do the same; nor minister only to 


the arts, but to the deepest ideas and pur- 
poses of the mind; to the ordination of 
civil life, to philosophy and theology ” 


Next follows an admirable statement 
of the position which Swedenborg holds 
towards the special sciences of the pres- 
ent day, which, however, will hardly ad- 
mit of any partial quotation. 

The nature of the human form is subd- 
seqently thus explained. 


‘* For time and space are essentially 
limited, but the human form in itself is 
infinite: hence it is that which gives Jim- 
its to nature, which contains it at either 


end, in the bosom of which the universe 


moves, breathes, and is. Thus creation 
relatively to humanity is not less but 
more than the world of nature. This is 
the reason why philosophy consists in the 
apprehension of human uses in aj] things, 
and why everything suggests humanity to 
the philosophical spirit. For when we 
look upon science with this regard, we 
extract its determined and real essence, 
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and in recognizing that which is greatest! mulating the debt of theory which facts | to give life and validity to the whole re- 


for us, We recognize that which is the 
express and sole image of the absolutely 
greatest. 

‘¢ Strictly connected with the human 
ends of philosophy, is the reason why 
Swedenborg chuse the human body for 
special examination, and regarded it as 
‘‘the animal kingdom,’’ disallowing that 
title by implication to the lower subjects 
of the animate world. For the human 
body is the most exquisitely limited or de- 
terminate exhibition of the creative power, 
where infinite uses are portrayed with 
the greatest amount of realization. It is 
an atom or unit in which nature is seen 
more easily than in the general universe, 
or in any inferior organic subject; its 
uses are plainer than any other, because 
it is the ultimate use of creation. Al- 
though a microcosm, yet it leads to no 
partial views of the macrocosm, but to 
total views, which however are suffi- 
ciently concentrated to be gathered up 
within the book and volume of the brain. 
Moreover it is the declared 
God both in the sensible and rational 
spheres. 


“Nor will the study of it land us in 
anthropomorphism, as some scrupulous 
persons dread, for it ends by regarding 
man from his perfections alove, in which 
philosophy can recognize no difference 
between human and divine. 


‘* Tn the persistency with which’ S weden- 
borg studied the human organizatioa, there 
is a radical distinction between his method 
and that of those physiologists who at- 
tempt to compass the whole of nature, 
and to present it in the form of a system- 
atised theory, without having first mas- 
tered its cardinal object: who as it were 
learn their architecture from the cottage 
and hovel, and would build their cities 
into equal ‘* homological "’ streets accord- 
ing to that lowly pattern. For Sweden- 
borg works by leading instances; the 
system makers by inferior facts. They 
diffuse the small amount of known truth 
over a wilderness of phenomena: Swe- 
denborg seizes upon the central form 
which that truth inhabits, and increases 
our perceptions of it a hundred fold, and 
in the same proportion sets up a light by 
which inferior natures may be compre- 
hended. His course is more humble, 
practical and fruitful than theirs. It also 
displays more mind and energy. For 
why are we occupied with so large a sur- 
face of things' Why is space the great 
presence in our accumulations, and time 
the great requisite for mastering them? 

ecause we neglect representative facts, 
and fly to insignificant ones, ur allow lit- 
tle difference between the one and the 
other; in short, because we are unable to 
interpret the really oracular portions of 
experience. The size of our dominions 
is the measuie of our weakness. Like 
earth-born giants we have fallen flat upon 
the realms of nature, and “lie weltering 
many a reod,’’ occupying vast extensions 
indeed compared with what is required 
wheu man is in the erect position, and his 
foot alone touches the ground. Our 
** eyes are in the ends of the earth,”’ gaz- 
ing into that infinity of which Seneca 


image of 


the doctrine of society, is the key to the | jewels. 


says: ** Ubi aliquid animus diu protulit, | 


et, magnitudinem ejus sequendo, lassatus 
est, infinitum cepit vocari.’’ We cannot 
solve the human form, where the end of 
creation is distinctly announced, and so 
we hurry to other shapes, where the end 
is but dimly visible. Thus we are accu- 


_which it would appear that the evolution | 


owe to truth, and leaving it for posterity | mainder of knowledge.”’ 
to pay. And if posterity also be of a) Swedenborg’s mode of study is thus 
same mind, truth will for ever be cheated k f 
of its rights in the countries of science.” | SPO*€? °- 
‘* His means of induction comprise sev- 
The order in which the sciences should | eral doctrines, which, ‘ with the most in- 
be studied, and the difference between the | tense application and study,’ and the use 
method of Swedenborg in this regard, jot whatever wee provipesly hapwp .of 
' . °*| methods, he elaborated from the various 
and that generally pursued since the time 'sciences, and they are ‘ the doctrines of 
of Bacon, is discussed at some length. | forms, of order and degrees, of series and 
We select a few leading sentences. Ev- | society, of communication and influx, of 
ery stadent of Fourier will recognize the | correspondence and representation, and of 
modification.” These are the mathemat- 
thoughts they express. ics of the universal physics, correspond- 
‘Tt is donbtfnl whether the moderns, | '"% the vulgar mathematics, which —_ 
after Bacon, do not misapprehend the na- | those of the generals of the same. 
In treating of the various sources from 


ture of the a posteriori method, particu-» 
larly as applied to the sciences of organi- which Swedenborg derived suggestions, 
this interesting passage occurs : 


zation ; and whether they have not come 
to think, that the lower objects of these ; 
sciences should be investigated before the} _‘* We will not aver that he interrogat- 
higher. At any rate they would develop | ed language as a means to truths; yet it 
human afier comparative physiology: if 18 remarkable how his results are borne 
for no better reason than that they cannot | Ut by the common speech of mankind. 
penetrate the human frame, and are tired There is scarcely an important position in 
of sitting down before it. Yet the a pos- | these works but sammons out of the ver- 
teriori method does not thns regard the | bal memory a number of willing corrobo- 
order of facts among themselves, but the | Trations. Take, for example, the doctrine 
order of facts relatively to causes : the re- | Of the spiral, which is the mainspring of 
lation of experience to reasoning, or the Mature, the very form of motion and evo- 
proper weight which the senses should | lution. When its physical import is seen, 
have in determining the mind. For in the | how striking the analogy becomes between 
a posteriori method there is an image of the spiral and spiritual, and how suggestive 
method @ priori, inasmuch as leading facts the use of many derivatives from these 
are the first that can be used, and other Words, as respire, inspire, conspire, tran- 
facts are considered afterwards. Prinei- | $p’7é, with a host of others, which not- 
pal facts are the first materials of the a| Withstanding their plain relationship to 
posteriori method, as principles of facts | the spire, no lexicographer hitherte ven- 
are, of the a priori. tures to connect with it. But may we not 
infer, that if the spiral form and force be 
the highest in nature, it would almost ne- 
cessarily supply the analogical term for 
that which is beyond nature: namely, for 
spiritual existence. And further, that if 
the principle of movement throughout the 
universe, and specifically in its most mo- 
bile parts, the atmospheres, be spiral, the 
functions of the air-organs would receive 
their designation from that form, where- 
by the words above mentioned might nat- 
urally be produced. And is not world it- 
self a vortical theory compressed into a 
monosyllable’ However, we do notseek 
to establish that the framers of these terms 
possessed either scientific knowledge or 
rational philosophy : although they had 
such analogies of both as their day requir- 
7 ed: much as the infant earth had none of 
blood is the first to be stated, although | the present species of animals, and yet it 


the last that can be completed ; that the | had answerable creatures suited to its ear- 
organs of generation are incomprehensi- | jy time.’? 


ble, unless the soul, which is the princi- 
ple cause, whereof those organs are the 
instrumental causes be revealed and re- 
cognized ; that it is vain tg toil in the ex- 
ploration of the solids by chemistry, un- 
less the elemental world be known to us 
from principles and @ priort; that the 
maze of nature is inextricable, and offers. 
no escape, unless we can master its lead- 
ing intersections. The same idea, duly 
earried out, will tend to show, that the 
highest branch of natura! knowledge, or 


‘* For the same reason that the ancients 
were unacquainted with the systemic and 
pulmonic circulations, the moderns are ig- 
norant of the proper cardiac circulation. 
They exhaust the uses of the heart in 
propelling the blood through the body, 
passing lightly over the question, how the 
circulation of the heart itself is main- 
tained. 

‘But without pursuing this subject, 
we are content to indicate that Sweden- 
borg’s course is consistently oppesite to 
that just described. ‘Thus he declares 
that the cineritious substance is our point 
of departure if we purpose to understand 
the brain; that the spirituous fluid must 
be explored, if we would explore aught 
else in the body ; that the doctrine of the 


Here we have a statement of one 
ground on which the advocates of the 
Science of Society are accustomed to take 
their stand. 


‘* But more than this, we find in Swe- 
denborg nearly all the doctrines of the 
schools; whether physical, mathematical, 
metaphysical, moral, logical or scientifie ; 
as though he explored antiquity with an 
unmeasured appreciation of its various 
‘ For one test of the truth,’ says 
he, ‘ lies in the fact, that it enables many 
hypotheses to coincide, or to show a par- 


other sciences. On the above head Lord | 
Bacon remarks, that ‘* as no perfect view |” ; 2 nl 
of acountry can be taken upon a flat ; so) ticular mode of contact or approximation. 
it is impossible to discover the remote and And assuredly his doctrine is at amity 
deep parts of any science, by standing With widely different opinions, and recon- 
upon the level of the same science ; or ciles the philosophers with each other, 
without ascending to a higher.’? From|@"d modern modes of thought with an- 
cient, and vice versa.”’ 


of the highest science is requisite a priort,' Mr. Wilkinson afterward explains the 
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peculiar sense in which Swedenborg uses 


some ordinary terms, lays out the ground 


plan of his scientific works, and then pro- 
. Here 
again we are reminded of Fourier, not- 
withstanding the great difference between 
them. 


‘* Swedenborg’s doctrines are intimate- 
ly scientific as opposed to metaphysical, 
and physical as distinguished from math- 
ematical ; he never wanders from the con- 
crete. This has occasioned the learned 
to consider him a materialist. We, 
the other hand, 
existence; and are bold to say, under 
whatever designation he may come, that 
he steers clear at all events both of sensu- 
alism and idealism ; though not by an ef- 
fort, or negative process, but with child- 
like simplicity, as it were by inbred uni- 
son with the nature of things. * Many,’ 
says he, ‘ stubbornly refuse to stir a sin- 
gle step beyond visible phenomena for the 
sake of the truth; and others prefer to 
drown their in the occult at the 
very outset. ‘l'’o these two classes our 
demonstration may not be acceptable. 
For, in regard to the former, it asserts 
that the truth is to be sought far 
yond the range of the eye ; and, in re- 


ceeds to more general considerations 


on 


ideas 


be- 


gard to the latter, that in all the nature of 


things there is no such thing as an occult 
quality ; that there is nothing but is either 
already the subject of demonstration, 
capable of becoming so. 

** His doctrine is too robust, and too des- 


or 


criptive of creation, to inculcate a fear of 


matter, to which all things gravitate, and 
into which they subside at last. For mat- 
ter is the ultimate term of a graduated se- 
ries of forms : a necessity physical and phi- 
Josophical ; aclosing fact, without which 
creation would have no existence ; an ulti- 
mate passive, without which all the pas- 
sives and actives inthe universe must per- 
ish. 

‘** Great confusion has undoubtedly been 
introduced by regarding body as the same 
with matter. For body is the necessary 
ultimatum of each plane of creation, ann 
thus there is a spiritual body as well ; 
natural body, and by parity of fact there is 
a spiritual world as well as a natural 


world : but matter is limited to the lowest 
plane, where alone it is identical with 
body. ‘There is no matter in the spiritu- 


al world, but there is body notwithstand- 
ing, or an ultimate form which is less liv- 
ing than the interior forms. 

‘*It is wrong therefore to attempt to 


transcend the fact of embodiment; the 
hope is mistaken that would lead us to 
endeavor thus after pure spirituality. The 


way tothe pure spiritual is the moral, and 
the moral delights to exhibit itself in ac- 
tions, and body is the theatre of actions, 
and by consequence the mirror and conti- 
nent of the spiritual: in which manner 


we may understand that large saying of 


Swedenborg, that ‘ the 
fact the universal soul.’ 

‘“*And thus we perceive that the uni- 
verse is constructed for promoting the 
ends of Divine Providence ; So that the 
bona fide necessities of man, spiritual and 
natural, could they be ascertained, would be 
an unfailing organon of knowledge re- 
specting what nature can yield, and what 
in due time she will yield. 

‘* We have said that Swedenborg was 
a realist, but we do not mean that he be- 
longed to the metaphysical school of real- 
ism, but rather that he was a plain man, 


real body is in 


claim him as a student of 





for aught that! i 


who might have existed, 
appears to the contrary, befure philosophy 
was thought of; or before creation, exist- 
ence and percepuon had been either scep- 
tically affirmed or denied. 
his life he was as free from the obsession 
of metaphysical questions as a delighted 
child: too thankful for all things, and 
too intelligent of them, to entertain one 
thought of injuring them by the treacher- 
ous undermining of a baffled intellect. 
The authors from whom he eites, are in 
evidence that fact was bis quest; or if he 
Aristotle, Locke, or Wolff, it is that 
they confirm his induction, and not that 
he allows them to generate it. He loved 
to see the truth: to be ia Ais senses at all 
times: not for the purpose of degrading 
the mind, but of allowing it to descend (as 
the soul descends) by degrees (per gra- 
dus) into matter, that matter might be 
raised to the sphere of intelligence, and 
there reconciled with spirit ; so that from 
these two, reason might be born.”’ 


uses 


The distinction between imagination 


and reason is very fine, and the defence of 


Swedenborg against the charge of being 


imaginative, most but we have 


satis factory, 
no space for it. 

With regard to the connection between 
philosophy and theology, and between 


Mr. Wilkinson 
the following, part of which, 


ethics and physics, has 


at least, is 
not applicable to Swedenborg alone. 


** It is then futile to assert that philos- 
ophy is not connected 
since the contrary 
Swedenborg as fairly as any law of mat- 
ter is demonstrated by Newton. For 
Swedenborg took facts representing inte- 
gral nature, and investigated them, 
the order and mechanism of structure, 
and the pervading use or function, was 
found to be such as in every case to fur- 
nish truths relating to the moral or social 
existence of man. ‘lhis was the issue of 
a scientific process from which imagina- 
tion was ne excluded. What in- 
ference is possible but that the inner parts 
of nature represent humanity ; rep- 
resentation being the ¢ onsecutive law 
things? It was not S that 
made the answerableness in the two co- 
ordinates ; he merely discovered what ex- 
isted already. Bacon's hypothesis that 
final causes have no place in the doctrine 
of nature, was overthrown by this result ; 
for the mechanism of those causes V 
explained, and the connexion between 
spirit and nature stood intuitively demon- 
strated therein. Neither did the doctrine 
of final causes turn out to be 
Bacon imagined ; 
being no longer a 
consisting of the 


with theology ; 


is demonstrated by 


and 


such 


wedenborg 


Vas 


barren, as 
for the end of creation 
bodiless figment, but 
noblest organic crea- 


tures, it furnished the most powerful of 


analytic organs for arming the mental 
sight, and enabling it to discover the more 
in the less, and the great in the small; 
in short it authorized man to look upon 
nature from definite 


principles, and thus 
to become the 


image and vicegerent ot 
God in the scientific sphere. ‘Those who 
had a rule of impossibility were again 
shewn to be at fault here, as indeed they 
have been from the beginning. 1 

** And here we cannot but acknowl- 
edge the operation of Providence in pre- 


paring the way for that manifestation of 


religious and philosophical trath which 
was to be made through Swedenborg. 
or as his doctrines rest upon the lead- 


‘To the end of 


of 











ing facts of nature, so for some time pre- 
vious to his appearance, those facts came 
to light one by one, and took their ap- 
pointed places in the firmament of science, 
But for this, the mission of Swedenborg 
could scarcely have been accomplished. 
Thus the Copernican astronomy, which 
proved the sun to be the centre of the 
system, so changed the face of the heav- 
ens for man, that the revelation of the Di- 
vine sun as the centre of the spiritual 
world, of Divine Love as the centre of 
creation, and of love, or the will as the 
central power in the mind, became attest- 
ed by a physical truth, and rested upon 
the widest basis of natural probability or 
analogy : whereas otherwise man would 
have had no weleome for it in his ewn 
sphere, but on the contrary, a falsity dia- 
metrically opposed to it. So again the 
Newtonian doctrine of gravitation or at- 
traction became the ground for a doctrine 
of spiritual attraction, in which the omni- 
presence of the Divine Love, as in the 
former case its centrality was manifest- 
ed; or rather, in which, its diffused was 
added to its concentrated centrality ; and 
correspondingly the same was exhibited 

f love as a pervading essence in man, 
so of man as the subject of his own love 
or affections, and thereby gravitating to a 
rest, as the planet seeks its orbit, or as 
the stone falls to the earth, and there re- 
Lastly, the Harveian, doctrine of 
the circulation of the blood, was a pillar 
in the ni tural mind to other spiritual 
truths combining the former, and primari- 
ly regarding the cireulation of ends, or 
the orderly procession of love in all things ; 
for ‘all things fi ow from an end, through 
to an end.’ ’ 


pose Ss. 


ends, 


Mr. Wilkinson, in concluding, pays an 
eloquent tribute to the personal character 
of his subject, as true as it is beautiful, 
of which, though against our will, we are 
compelled to omit the greater part. 


‘¢* His life,’ says Sandel, ‘ was one of 
the happiest that ever fell to the lot of 
man ;’ and a prolonged observation of his 
Writings en ibles us thoroughly to believe 
it. Beeause he esteemed opinion and 
fame at only their proper value, and truth 
as an object far more real, so when the 
, he gladly renounced his great 
possessions as a man of learning, and nev- 
er once looking back, yielded himself to 
the service of the new cause to which his 
remaining life was to be devoted. It is 
therefore not unaccountable, though cer- 
tainly without parallel, that one who had 
solved the problems of centuries and push- 
ed the knowledge of causes into regions 
whose existence no other philosopher sus- 
pected, should at length abandon the field 
of science, without afterwards alluding so 
much as once to the mighty task he had 
surmounted. ‘This was in accordance 
with his mind even in his scientific days; 
the presence of truth was what pleased 
him; its abs ence was What pained him; 
1 he always joyfully exchanged his 
light for a greater and purer, even though 
cherished anahis had to die daily, as 
the condition of passing into the higher 
illumination.”’ 


And now we will take leave of Mr. 
Wilkinson, though we trust for no long 
We 
not to desire a renewal of such profitable 
We hope that our 
words may induce a careful and general 


ner < came 


1 
chile 


period. are too largely his debtor 
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study of the books we have spoken of. | 


Such a study, if carried on in the sj 


i 


irit 


of true freedom, with a resolute abnega- 


tion of all prejudices, — without which 
‘ad to a 
Ou 


the supreme laws of Universal Harmony, 


it can be of little value —must | 


faith in a New Social Order. oht not 
which the whole of Swedenborg’s science 
is an endeavor to unfold, to prevail in the 
organism of the Social Man, as well as 


in that of the individual? 


A Sermon of War, Preached at the Melo- 
deon, on Sunday, June 7, 1846. By 
Tueopore Parker. Published by Re- 
quest. Boston: Little aud Brown. 
1846. pp. 43. 

This sermon occasioned some excite- 
ment when first delivered in Boston ; it 
has since been repeated before a large au- 


dience, and is now printed in order that 
it may reach the whole public. It con- 


tains many things which ought to do so 


and never again be forgotten: thivgs re- 


Jating to war, and particularly that by 
which this nation is now d! 
Mr. Parker consi 


pects beginning with the pecun 


that 


sraced. 


ders war in as- 


many 


lary, reck- 


oning most intelligible to a city 
whose most popular idol is Mammon, 


and 


He 
ling facts in that connection. 

‘* Your fleets, forts, deck-yards, arse- 
nals, cannons, mus! the 
like, are provided at great and yet 
are unprofitable. ‘They don’t pay. They 
weave cloth; they bake no bread; 
they produce nothing. Yet from 1791 to 


whose God is Gold, whose Trinity is 


are some st 


the Trinity of Coin. art- 


cers, Swe rds, and 


cost, 


no 


1832, in 42 years, we expended in these 
things, $ 303, 242,576, ham lv, for the 
navy, &c., $ 112,703,933, for the army, 
&e., $ 190,558,643. on bids abies Ml 


all other expenses of the nation came 
but $ 37,158,047. Moret 


to 


han eight-ninths 
of the whole revenue of the nation was 
spent for the purposes of war. In four 
years, from 1812 to 1815, we paid in this 
way, $92,350,519°37. In six years, from 
1835 to 1840, we paid annually on the av- 
erage $21,328,903, in all 3 127,973,418. 


Our Congress has just voted $ 17,000,000 


as a special grant for the army alone. 
The 175,118 muskets at Springfield are 
valued at 3,000,000. We pay annually 


$200,000 to support that arsenal. 
navy yard at Charlestown, with its stores, 
&e., has cost, $3 4,741,000. Now for all 
profitable returns, this money might as 
well be sunk in the bottom of the sea. 

‘‘ If the President gets kis fifty thou 
sand volunteers,—a thing likely to hap- 
pen, for though Irish lumpers and hod- 
men want a dollar and a dollar and a half 
a day, your free American of Boston will 
list for twenty-seven cents, only having 
his livery, his feathers, and his ‘ glory’ 
thrown in —then at $8 a month, their 
wages amount to $400,000. Sup; the 
present government shall y make 
advantageous contracts, and the sut 
ence of the soldier cost no more than in 


The 


pose 
ac tually 


)S1St- 


England, or $17 a month, this amounts 
to $850,000. Here are $1,250,000 to 


begin with. Then if each man would be 
worth a dollar a day at any productive 
work, and there are 26 work d: iys in the 
month, here at $1,300,000 more to be 
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added, making , $2,550, 000 a month for 
the new army of occupation. 

‘‘ In the Florida war we spent between 
= 30,000,000 and $40,000,000, as an em- 
inent statesman once said, in fighting five 
hundred invisible Indians! It is estimated 
that the fortifications of the ely of P aris, 
when compietely furnished, will cost more 
than the whole taxable property of Mas- 
suchusetts, with her 500,000 souls. W hy, 
this year our own grant for the army 
3 17,060,000. The estimate for the na- 
y is $6,000,000 more; in all $23,060.,- 
Su ppose, which is most unlikely, 
at we av bo more, — why that 
1 alone menld support public schools, 
as good and ¢ of Massa- 
United States, of- 
and girl — bond or free 
—as good a culture as they here in 
Boston, and then leave a balance of $3,- 
000,000 in our hands! We pay more for 
ignoranee than we need for education ! 

‘For several years we spent directly 

wore than $21,000,000 for war purpose s, 

in time of peace. If @ rail lroad 


Is 


ij 
Suot alu p 


nT 
Sulil 


asc ostly as those 


chusetts, all over the 
fering each 


boy 


get 


et 
‘ 


} 
a) Til 


cost 30,000 a mile, then we might build 
700 miles a vear for that sum, and in five 
vears could build a railroad therewith 


from Boston to the farther side of Oregon. 


For the war money we paid in 42 vears, 
we could have had more than 10,000 
miles of railroad, and with dividends at 
{ per cent. —a yearly income of $ 21, 
210,000. For military and naval! affairs, 
in eight years, from 1835 to 1843, we 
paid $163,336,717. This alone would 
have made 5,444 miles of railroad, and 
would prod ice at 7 


per cent. an annual 


income of 3 11,4338,578°19. 

‘The navy vard at Charlestown, with 
its ordnance, stores, &c., cost $ t.74l, 
000. The cost ef the 78 churches in 
Boston is $3,246,250; the whole pro per- 
ty of Harva University is $703,175; 
the 155 school-houses ‘of Boston are 
worth $703,208; in all $4,652,883 
Thus the navy vard at Charlestown has 


more 


cost $99,117 than the 78 churches 
and the 155 school-houses of Boston, 
with Harvard College, its halls, hbraries, 


and all its wealth thrownin. Yet what 
does itt as 

‘ Now all these sums are to be paid by 
the people, ‘the dear people,” w hom 
our re publican demagogues love so 
well, and for whom they spend their 
lives, rising early, toiling late, those self- 


he 


denying roes, those 


the re public, eating the bread of careful- 
ness for them alone! But how are they 
to be paid?! By a direct tax levied on 


all the property of the nation, so that the 
poor man pays according to his little, and 
poe rich man in proportion to his much, 
»ach knowing when he pays and what he 
pays fur? No such thing; nothing like 
it. The people must pay and not know 
it, must be deceived a little or they 

would not pay after this fashion! You 
pay for it in every pound of sugar, cop- 
per, coal, in every yard of cloth ; and if 
the counsel of some lovers of the people 
be followed, you will soon pay for it in 
each pound of coffee and tea. In this 
way the rich man always pays relatively 
less than the poor; often a positively smal Ii- 
er sum. Even here I think that three- 
fourths of all the property is owned by 
one-fourth of the people, yet that one- 
fourth by no means pays a third of the 
national revenue. The tax is laid on 
things men cannot do without, — sugar, 
cloth, and the like. The consumption of 


sainted martyrs of 
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these articles is not in proportion to 
wealth but persons. Now the poor man, 
as a general rule, has more children than 
the rich, and the tax being more in pro- 
portion to persons than property, the 
poor man pays more than the rich. Soa 
tax is really laid on the poor man’s chil- 
dren to pay for the war which makes him 
poor and keeps him poor. I think your 
capiains and colonels, those sons of thun- 
der and heirs of glory, will not tell you 
so. They tell you so! they know it! 
Poor brothers, how could they? 1 think 
your party newspapers — penny or pound 
— will not tell you so; nor the dema- 
gogues, all covered with glory and all 
forlo rn, who tell the people when to hur- 
rah and for what! But if you cypher 
the matter out for yourself you will find 
it so, and not otherwise. Tell the dema- 
gogues — whig or democratic — that. It 
was an old Roman maxim, ‘ The people 
wish to be deceived; let them." Now it 
is only practiced on; not repeated — in 
publie.”’ 





Mr. Parker proceeds to dwell upon the 
moral evils of war in a manner hardly 
less forcible than these indisputable fig- 
ures, and then to speak of the war with 
Mexico, in such terms as the following. 

‘We are waging a most iniquitons 
war—so it seems to me. I know | may 
be wrong. But I am no partizan, and if 
[ err, it is not wilfully, pot rashly. 
I know the Mexicans are a wretched 
people — wretched in their origin, histo- 
ry and character. ] know but two good 
things of them as a people—they abol- 
ished negro slavery not long ago; they 
do not covet the lands of their neighbors. 
‘True, they have not paid all their debts, 
but it is searcely decent in a nation with 
any repudiating States, to throw the first 
stone at her for that! 

‘*] know the Mexicans cannot stand 
before this terrible Anglo-Saxon race, the 
most formidable and powerful the world 
ever saw ; a race which has never turned 
back ; which, though it number less than 
forty millions, yet holds the Indies, al- 
most the whole of North America : 
which rules the commerce of the world ; 


clutches at New Holland, China, New 
Zealand, Borneo, and seizes island after 
island in the farthest seas:—the race 


which invented steam as its awful type. 
‘The poor, wretched Mexicans can never 
stand before us. How they perished in 
battle! They must melt away as the In- 
dians before the white man. Considering 
how we acquired Lousiana, Florida, Ore- 
gon, I cannot forbear thinking that this 
people will possess the whole of this con- 
tinent before many years; perhaps before 
the century ends. But this may be had 
fairly ; with no injustice to any one; by 
the steady advance of a superior race, 
with superior ideas and a better civiliza- 
tion ; by commerce, trade, arts, by being 
better than Mexico, wiser, humaner, 
more free and manly. Is it not better to 
acquire it by the school-master than the 
cannon ; by peddling cloth, tin, anything 
rather than bullets? It may not all be- 
long to this Government —and yet to 
this race. It would be a gain to mankind 
if we could spread over that country the 
Ideas of America — that all men are born 
free and equal in rights, and establish 
there political, social, and individual free- 
dom. But to do that we must first make 
real these ideas at home.”’ 


But to pass from this war to a thought 
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in this last sentence of Me. 


Pastee’s 


How are the ideas of political, social and 


individual freedom to become real here 
Has any considerable ap- 
proach to that been made even in the 
most enlightened and Christian commu- 
nity? And yet these are questions of 


or elsewhere 2 


some importance, or rather of most press- | 


ing and inevitable importance. 
are noble words surely; they stir the 


hearts of those who hear them and of 3 
they onght to be made | 
Can Mr. Parker or any | 


those who speak ; 
true, but How? 

man who knows that social and individ- 
ual freedom are things to which God has 


entitled every human being, answer that | 
question.t Navy, are there not many men | 


who believe in those ideas, who speak of 
them with zeal and sincerity but who nev- 
er so much as think of the path which 
leads from the conception to the fact, who 
have never enquired ‘* What is this free- 
dom whereof we talk, and what are its 
** Social and individual 
freedom! ’’ Has such freedom any practi- 
cal meaning to the drudges in the kitchens 


conditions? ”’ 


of our democratic, republican, Christian 
Americans! Let 
science of each honest man press that ques- 
tion home; we will not enlarge upon it. 
And war too; that is an infernal evil as 
Mr. Parker has shown, but will those 
who condemn war overlook the war 
which never ceases to go on in their own 


the reason and con- 


streets, to which they themselves may be 
parties, and of which their own neighbors 
are the victims! Shall we cry out with 
indignation at a war with Mexico but 
hold our peace over the warfare of Com- 
petitive Labor? Alas! Hardly any elo- 
quent clergyman has wakened the hearts 
of men to that; hardly any either has 
seen the fact that the war with Mexico 
is only one branch of an all-embracing 
system of wrong, and that the principles 
that condemn one evil condemn the 
whole, and, much more than all, the sys- 
tem from which they spring. Logic has 
one sure road, but it cuts off many 
places, many comfortable abodes, and 
needs strong eyes and unflinching steps to 
follow it. ‘* The energies of the mass of 
mankind *’ says a modern writer, “ are 
expended in examining the interior rela- 
tions of the systems within which they 
are born and in perfecting their parts.”’ 
But this cannot long be the reproach of 
philanthropists and reformers in these 
times ; at least we trust so. 

With another word we leave the sub- 
ject for the present. What is the first, 
the indispensable condition of social and 
individual freedom ? We answer “* Attrac- 
tive Industry ; 


, 


’ without this there is no 
freedom. Have our friends ever thought 
of that? If they have not we commend 


it to their reflection. 
easy to be exhausted. 


It is an idea not 


Those | 


} 
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“MUSICAL REVIEW, 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 
Boston, has published : 


1. Tuarantelle, ~ the Piano Forte, by F. 
CHopin. pp. 

2. Beauties of Rossini’ s Opera ‘* Semira- 
mide,”’ arranged for the Piano Forte, | 
by Witusam H. Caxtcorr. Numbers | 
I, I, If. pp. 45. 

One Hundred and One Preparatory 
Lessons 4c. Gc. for the Piano. By| 
Cnarves CZerny. 
Three Books. No.1. pp. 17. 
4. Le Pianiste Moderne. 


fur the Piano Forte, by Fetrx Menpets- 
soun Barrnotpy. pp. 21. 

5. The Death of Osceola, a Song by J. 
Puiu Knicnr. pp. 5. 

6. Son Vergin Vezzosa, (‘* Arrayed for 
the Bridal,’’) ag from J Puritani, 
by BeLuint. pp. 


Many times may you turn over the 


fresh piles of attractive looking sheets | 


upon a music-seller’s counter, before 
singling out so much solid metal as we 
find here. For the most part these *‘ new 
issues’’ are like spurious coin; they 
shine well to the eye, but do not ring 
well to the ear. As engravings they are 


very well; as music they are certainly 


popular with boarding-school misses and 


young gentlemen whose souls are in an 
engine company or a military parade. 
Both classes, we suppose, must be sup- 
ported, especially if the dealer would 
make money. 

“ Non ragionam di lor, ma guarda e passa.” 

Let them alone, we say, for ‘‘ here is 
more attractive metal.”? Here is a good- 
ly list of names ; two among the greatest, 
Mendelssohn and Chopin; and then Ros- 
sini, who shall always have his due from 
us, if his sphere be not so lofty, nor the 
sources of his melody so deep; gentle 
Bellini, in a song of modest virgin play- 
fulness; laborious Czerny with another 
hundred exercises for the thousands and 
tens of thousands, and myriads of 
fingers, 





whereof he has so long been 
and J. P. Knight, not 
wholly lost to fame, so long as a rare 
musical organization can give back what 


generalissimo ; 


his over-generous propensities are report- 
ed to have stolen from society. Alas! 


_the moral dangers of genius placed ina 
false position by a selfish, utilitarian soci- 


ety,— unless that genius be something 
more than a thing of temperament, some- | 


thing akin to the godlike in great patient 
strength and balance! But to our re- 
we 

The first is by Chopin, the most | 
omnes and finely organized of the new 
pianists; who shuns great companies 


and craves selectest audience to make a 
sphere still and deep enough for his most | 


spiritual communings with his instrument ; 


| feeble and small in frame, and tremulous | 


To be completed in | 


The Tempera- | 


ments, or Seven Characteristic Pieces | 





| as a leaf to every ‘influence, - therefore 
greater as a composer and true priest to 
| nature ; Chopin, the generous and in- 
'spired young Pole, the worshipper of 
| freedom, as well as of the law of beauty ; 
the friend of Madame George Sand; 
| whose music floats around you and sub- 
| dues your senses like clouds of incense, 
/a mingling of most exquisite aromas. Of 
course. there are parties on the question of 
as there are about every one 
| who is uniformly peculiar. With many, 
(and his great brother artist, Liszt, is 
among the nnmber), he enjoys a truly 
aristocratic fame ; he is only called forth 
when something rare and absolutely gen- 
uine is demanded. Others object to the 
sameness of his style. We should as 
soon charge the odor of the heliotrope or 
‘mignonette, or wild grape’s blossom with 
The amount of it is, he is al- 
ways himself and ‘* nothing else,”’ as the 
saying is. He has, no doubt, his special 
sphere assigned him; but within that his 
range is limitless. For our own part, we 
never weary of the dreamy, ever-shifting 
reveries into which he can so easily put 
us; although their spirit, their individu- 
ality is one, yet there is no tame repeti- 
tion, no lifeless manufacture of mere 
forms of beauty, no ringing of changes 
on a theme worn out, no want of life and 
quick suggestion ever. His innumerable 
Mazourkas and Notturnes are, as Liszt 
well says, like sonnets, each expressing 
the very inmost essence and pure aroma 
‘of some emotion worth embalming. Ma- 
sic of such dainty delicacy, which knows 
only the heart’s most precious times, 
which is all compounded of the ripest 
juices of the fruit, the finest fragrance of 
the flower, the most perfected bloom upon 
the cheek of beauty, and which seems 
of all things to love retirement, and pre- 
fer sad moonlight and deep bowers to the 
broad light of day,—such music is in 
danger, it is true, of becoming sickly by 
its very refinement. Some already note 
this in Chopin; but to us his gentleness 
seems no weakness, his sadness is most 
sweet to the soul. A feminine spirit his 
is and pleasant as a woman's spiritual 


| his merit, 


| 


| sameness. 


smile. 

The Tarantelle is a sort of musical con- 
ceit, quite common with the new compo- 
sers, suggested by the delirious dance of 
persons bitten by the Tarantula. It must 
be most exquisite and enviable agony, 
judging from the music without the bite. 
It is a rapid movement in 6-8 measure, as 
| we believe most or all the compositions 
of this name are. Key A flat, but mod- 
“ulating perpetually by almost insensible 
chromatic changes, as is the way with 
Chopin always, who seems groping after 
the intervals of a more finely graduated 
‘scale. Wild, delirious, intense as it is, 
continually starting off with a new access 
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of fever, sed. growing louder and more 
rapid, yet there is something sweet and 
gentle in its mood; delicious torture, of 
thoughts most beautiful in themselves, 


The 


nervous impatience of this state is better 


but unescapable and uncontrollable. 


represented by the violin, as we had op- 
portunity to witness in Ole Bull's treat- 
ment of the same subject. For the rest, 
the piece is not extremely difficult of exe- 
cution when one is once familiar with its 
passages, and begins to feel the spirit of 
it; though it is no plaything for begin- 
ners. 

Here is something more like recrea- 
tion. Brilliant, beautiful, and even deep, 
for Rossini, are many of these melodies. 
Indeed the Semiramis is a master-piece of 
It belongs to Rossini’s later style, 


wher his genius had become impregnated 


opera. 


somewhat with the atmosphere of Ger- 
many. Here, in these three numbers, are 
the principal themes, faithfully arranged 
for the young pianist, and affording a ve- 
ry graceful recreation to any one, howev- 
er versed in Symphony or Fugue. Ros- 
sini’s the 
of life; healthy, 
and forever bright. He is de- 
cidedly the master spirit of al] who be- 
long to the school of effect, the least over- 
strained, most purely natural, and most 
inexhaustible in resources, of those who 
conquer applause by their brilliancy. His 
music is the main stay of all the virtuosos. 


is the music of the senses; 


sparkle on the top 


vigorous, 


These pieces will be popular. 

3. Of Czerny’s exercises nothing need 
be said, except to state that this particu- 
lar set is designed for pupils in a very 
early stage of piano forte playing, and 
besides being carefully fingered, is ac- 
companied by minute rules of 
ing certain kinds of passages. 

4. 
haud-grasp of a true priest of art, offered 
to those who seek to pass beyond the 
threshold of that sacred temple. Men- 
delssohn stands preé€minently the Master 
now. What he writes 
effect, not to bestow 
gratification. Neither are his works the 
dry result of science. Study and science 
in him have only served to exalt the 
What 
is there in all modern music more expres- 
sive than his ‘* Songs without Words,’ 
fur the piano? 


finger- 


Here is uo wifling, but the strong 


is not for mere 
an idle moment’s 


throne of true feeling and poesy. 


What more religiously 
grand than his oratorio of ‘* St. Paul? ”’ 
But in him, feeling and imagination are 
tempered and refined by the profoundest 
study of the principles of his art, and of 
the noblest forms of composition. Espe- 
cially does he delight in the Fugue. 
More or less of this runs through these 
Seven Studies called 


the ‘* ‘Tempera- 


ments."’ They are not exceedingly diffi- 
cult; but their style is well worth years 


of study ; practice them, and, however 


cism and hearty approval. 
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‘dull at first, the beauty will grow upon 
you, like that of an old picture, never to 
be exhansted. Four only of the seven) 
are given in this set; we trust the rest 
will follow ; and that they will do, doubt-| 
less, if these first ones sed/. 

5. This is in the usual style of Mr. 
Knight’s songs, which we think is con-| 
siderably better than that of Russell or | 
Dempster. There is a good deal of ori- | 
ginality and variety in the several move- | 
ments of this song, which are all in good 
keeping with the subject, 


** Grave-digger.”’ 

6. Son vergin vezzosa requires a flexible 
and brilliant voice, with a freshness and 
purity of feeling, too, which is even more 


rare. But its popularity will make many 
try it. Both Italian and English words are 
given; only in the original it is the vergin 


vezzosa herself who sings her emotions 
as she stands there arrayed for the bri- 
dal; while in the English it is a descrip- 
her by another The 
sentiment, we apprehend, must be differ- 
ent in the two cases; as different as the 
flutter of a maiden heart, all love, all joy, 


tion of person. 


just passing into womanhood, from a spec- 
tator’s admiration of that maiden’s beau- 
ty; and 
prompt two different melodies. 


two sentiments would 
The song 
is quaint and arch and innocent and lov- 
ing, with 
common with Bellini. 


these 


more of brightness than is 
Caradori sing it, during her visit to this 


must love it also for Aer sake. 
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country, 











1846. 


the natural fruits are, 
rights, fraud, oppression, a 


of modern civilization, 
contempt for others’ 


gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and | 


commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 


Relief is to come, and can only come from the new | 


application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNtiNe. 


OBJECTIONS TO ASSOCIATION. — NO. I. 


The Oberlin Review for November, 
1845, has just been sent to us, with a 
request that we should reply to its state- 
ment of objections to the System oF 
This we will cheerfully 
do, although the article has been so long 
in reaching us, that it must, we fear, 
have lost 


ASSOCIATION. 


its reader's 
And we take this occasion to 
repeat, that we shall be most happy to 
receive all notices of Association, wheth- | 
er from opponents or from friends, and 
shall treat with like respect candid criti- 


its freshness in 


minds. 


criticism indeed, and of the strictest kind; 
for the sublime doctrine, of which we 


| have the honor and privilege to be the, 


| advocates, is of such immediate interest | 


the first re-| 
minding us somewhat of Kalliwoda’s | 


Those who heard | 


We welcome | 


and solemn import to existing society, 
that we rejvice in every opportunity of 
attracting the attention of the wise and 
| worthy to its claims. If it is false, in 
|God’s name, in the name of Humanity, 
‘let its delusive promises be exposed ; if 
\errors are intermingled with its truths, 
let the tares be weeded from the wheat ; 
| but if the cause of. Universal U nity is as 
we believe, Providential, Divine and full 
‘of hope for Humanity, then let its glad 
| tidings be broadly proclaimed. To friends 
and opponents alike we say, ‘* Take heed 
how ye hear;”’ and again we say, be 
| not —in relation to so monstrous a here- 
sy, or so holy a reform, as this of Asso- 
ciation — /ukewarm. Indifference in re- 
gard to it is intolerable; but the most 
searching scrutiny of its principles and 
tendencies is right. 

In relation to the article now under 
consideration, — while we cordially admit 
that the writer manifests a desire to be 
candid, — we cannot but express regret, 
that he had not made himself more 
thoroughly acquainted with his subject ; 
for with all courtesy it must be said, that 
his treatment of it is quite too superficial. 
A system like Association,—so com- 
prehensive and profound, so precise in its 
central principles, so exact in its minute 
applications, originating from perfect faith 
in Divine Laws of Order, and proposing 
as its end the Universal Reform of all hu- 
man relations and interests, — deserves a 
\criticism most keen in its analysis, and 
far-reaching in its scope. But the Ober- 
lin article contains no suggestions, which 
can claim to be of a higher character 
than the pre-judgments of individual sa- 
gacity. Still, these objections are wor- 
\thy of respectful consideration. They 
are thus briefly summed up. 


‘* If the views presented are in general 
correct we shall have in association a 
/vast amount of unproductive labor, be- 
cause in every complicated laboring estab- 
lishment there must be many managers 
} and superintendants. ‘The productive la- 


- |bor will be comparatively inefficient, be- 


cause it will be secured by day wages, 
without the incentives of individual inter- 
est and responsibility. Labor will be 
converted into drudgery ; for in the effort 
to render it attractive, the only real at- 
tractions are removed. 
Family relations will be endangered, if 
not annihilated ; for members of the same 
family will be little more intimately asso- 
ciated than members of different tamilies; 
and to believe that the social feelings can 
be so generalized that three hundred fami- 
lies shal] be blended into one in sympathy 
and affection and mutual influence, re- 
quires Fourier’s faith in humanity—e 
faith of which ignorance is the mother. 
‘* The situation will be unfavorable to 
‘the development of individual mind, be- 
cause personal responsibility will be re- 
/moved, and a rigid despotism which ex- 
tends to all the interests of life will take 
| the place of freedom.” 

‘* The interests of religion will be sus- 
tained with difficulty for want of anion; 


| 
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or if union exist it will oftener be a union 
in error than in truth ; and an assoviation 
built upon error will perpetuate error 
while it exists.”’ 

‘* The prospect of general union and 
all that is agreeable in social life is dark 
amid the conflicting interests of selfish- 
ness and conscientiousness, of pay-days 
and labor days, of extravagance and re- 
trenchment, of expenditure and invest- 
ment, and the ten thousand notions and 
feelings that exist among the best eigh- 


teen hundred that the world can furnish.’ 


These objections, it will be seen, ar- 


range themselves under the five { 


Family Relations, Government, 


Labor, 
Religion, Union, which we will consider 
in order. 

I. Labor. 

1. The objector thinks, that there 
be ‘a 


labor ”’ 


will 


vast amount of 


P | $11 
unt} rodcuctive 


in Association, because suo many 


persons will be occupied for so long a 


time, in determining what is to be done 


frag- 


and in giving orders. In small, 


mentary, ill-arranged attempts at combi- 


nation, undoubtedly such an evil micht 


exist. Incoherence and empty discussion 


always and every where fritter away thé 
and and 


energies hours of injudicious 


Most obviously, how- 


undecided persons. 
ever, this is no more true of Association, 
than it is of all modes of cvdperation. 
All badly arranged schemes necessarily 
distract the 


them. But we say further. 


minds of those en 


geced in 
that it is 


not nearly so true of even hasty at- 


tempts at Association, as it is of most 


social enterprises, because idle debate is 


at once seen to be too expensive a luxury 


for those united in an undertaking whose 


+ } f bars] 


whole spirit and aim are practical. rder 
or Ruin is their alternative ; and the mo- 


ment order is produced, the waste of time 


and thought is ended. 
Does the objector see how far his sug- 
If founded in truth, it 


would tend to destroy all united efforts, 


gestion reaches ¢ 
and to throw man back upon the individ- 
But it is 
Universal experi- 


ualism of the savage state. 
not founded in truth. 
ence is every where proving, on the con- 
trary, that just in proportion to the com- 
pleteness of social enterprises, is the 
economy of time, thought, feeling, ener- 
gy. Take the post-office, the broker's 
exchange, the newspaper establishment, 
the factory, the railroad, as obvious illus- 


More 


business judgment of the age is 


trations. and more, the soundest 
C turning 
into this direction of concentrated effort. 
Now Association is a universal applica- 
tion of this principle of Order, — in its 
most strict and perfect form, — to every 


And one 


of the most conclusive arguments, in favor 


branch of productive industry. 


of the system is the economy of head- 


work and will-work insured by its sys- 


tematic arrangements. Association tole- 


rates no confusion, loose ends, perplexity, 


heads of 
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but demands the promptness, precision, 


exact order of an army; while at the 
same time, it substitutes for the stern- 
ness of military discipline, the joyous 


freedom of harmony. This objection 


then is utterly out of place. Association 


} 


must produce the most beautiful economy 


in just the particulars, in which the writer 


foresees waste. Some brawling caucus, 


some noisy club was in his faney, and not 


an organized Association, with all depart- 


ments duly arranged, and coordinate 
] 


: . go | 
groups of indus I 


Lweir SeV- 


vers of a living 


try discharging 

c ] } 

eral functions, like mem 
. 


But though we have thus completely 


answered the objection, by showing, that 


Association provides for the exactest 


method and most efficient action in all 


ranches of industry, and ensures a ra- 


tw ‘ loot 9)] 
pidity, ease, and completeness in all so- 


il operations as much superior to 
} 


modes ofl employment, As 


f XIst- 


} 
ing isolated 


the machinery of a factory is to a distaff 


and handloom, or as a railroad is to a 


lbarrow, — we 
held in 
favor of the superior 
Associated Labor. 
Indeed ! 

a facetious humor an 
ly l Doe . he 


of unproductiveness which A 


have yet purposely 


the chief arguments in 


reserve 
economies ot 
‘* Unproductive la- 


Is our 


bor! ’’ critic indulging 
Spe aking ironical- 
charge 


not know, that the 


ssociation- 


ists bring acninst existing SOCICLY is 
confessedly inanswerable ! The most 
hasty observation shows, that as affairs 


are at present conducted in all civilized 


countries, the productive classes pay an 


enormous and perpetually renewed tax 
for the supp rt of hosts of idlers, spend- 


} ceasiiidaaa - ! larg ; 
destrovers. O suci a aegrce Is 


this the case indeed, that it seems won- 


derful, how with so many 


unproductives 


as civilization tolerates and breeds, the 


world has been saved from sinking into 


*s ! . . ' 
universal pauperism. Standing armies, 


smugglers, robbers, prostitutes, beggars, 

dramsellers, gamblers, constables, jailers, 
} 1 1 ? 

almshouse keepers, juries, lawyers, — 


Be } . . 
omcers, welgners, Quavgers 


= ‘ 


custom houss 


uselessly numerous, — financiers, bank- 


ers, large holders of land and real 


and retail 


clerks, runners, porters, at least ten times 


etata 
estate, 


wholesale dealers, with their 


as many as there should be, —y 


politicians, 


demagogues, sophists, sectarists, parti- 


zans of manv oradt s,— and finally, whole 


classes of rich and fashionable drones, 


now live upon the profits of the laborers 


in all communities. And yet Association 


is to multiply these non-producers! Let 
us see how 
Association will disband armies, close 


up the sinks of vice, leave prisons tenant- 


less, disperse policemen and litigants, 


contrabandists and trade protectors, re- 


duce in tenfold ratio the number of inter- 


mediates between producers and consu- 


been 
| 
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mers, who now by all manner of shifts 
wring out from both classes maintenance 
and riches, banish office seekers, sinecur- 
ists, quacks, and loafers of all varieties, 
make idleness disgraceful, and in a word, 
set free, and prompt all these now useless 
or noxious persons to increase the com- 
mon wealth by actual productive labor. 
In Association, honors will be given only 
in just recompense for substantial bene- 
fits; the there will be those 


great men 


who are most the ministers to their fel- 


lows; and unproductive persons will be 
no more tolerated than rust, moths, wea- 


vii and vermin. 

Many other considerations at once crit- 
ical and positive, might be also offered to 
show yet further, that Association must 
ensure immense economies of time, talent 
and energy, two only of which can now 
First, it will di- 


minish inealeulably the number of those 


be briefly mentioned. 
actually needed in really useful employ- 
ments, such as domestic labors, transpor- 
tation, storage, and so forth, by introdue- 


ing concentration and large 


operations 
in place of petty 


Secondly, it will substitute convergence 


scattered and ones. 


for divergence of interests, and coopera- 


tion for conflict. In the present state of 


business competition, one half the world, 
class by class, and person by person, is 
in thwarting, 


other half; 


oceupied misleading, cheat- 


and thus 


ing, injuring the 
eS j 


ries are not only rendered 


Numan ener 
unproductive but absolutely mischievous. 
But in room of these perversions, Asso- 
ciation will introduce universally, the de- 
sire, opportunity and habit of mutual 
Such obvious and conclusive 


And 


we cannot but think that even our objec- 


assistance. 


arguments need only to be hinted. 


tor will by this time be ready to exile his 
charge of ** unproductive labor in Asso- 
ciation *’ to the limbo of forgotten preju- 
dices. 

2. But the Oberlin thinks, 
that even such productive labor as there 


reviewer 


is in Association, will be * comparatively 


inefficient, because the incentives to it 


will be weakened.’’ This deserves con- 


sideration. ‘The question is, then, will 
motives to usefulness be increased or di- 
minished, lessened or multiplied in As- 
sociation ? 

‘The reviewer’s notion is,— that as a 
minimum of support is secured for all, — 
will be 


no one goaded to constant exer- 


tion, as now, by anziety for himself and 
for his dependants; and again, that as 
the personal sense of loss or gain by 
changes in the condition of general af- 
fairs will be siight, all will become care- 
less and negligent. We state his view 
briefly, but in its full strength we believe. 

Now it is quite evident, that the writ- 
er, in making this objection, must have 
where 


thinking ot a Community, 








property is. held in common, rather than 
of an Association, where each member is 
a property holder; and it would be easy 
also to show, that he has fallen into very 
glaring contradictions in his 
stating his opinions; but we prefer to 
leave all minute eriticism, and to come 
directly to the central question, as to the 
number and guality of motives to labor 


in Association. 


Our objector sees that the dread of 


want is one omnipresent incentive to ex- 
ertion now, and thence infers, that if this 
is removed indulence will ensue. So the 
slaveholder reasons, in saying, the lash is 
the right impulse to the negro, and if 
you give up overseers, the cotton field 
will not be hoed, nor the sngar cane 
pressed in due season. Doubtless, it is 


to a limited extent true, that men, who 


have been accustomed to one system of 


labor, always and every where need time 
and right influences to change 
! 


ws, when they pass under another sys- 


tem: and therefore we will grant, that 
an operative wha has been dogged by the 
frown and stern command of the driving 
‘‘ Boss,’ may somewhat relax his efforts 
when he is first thrown upon his own 
responsibility ; and further, that the man 
who has been whipped up to his daily 
treadmill of exhausting toil by Fear 


be inclined to sport ce a bov. or 


stretch himself in ease, when Hope has 
opened his prison door and set him free. 

But after having thus made the most 
extreme admission which eandor de- 
mands, we turn to our objector and ask 
him, first, whether he docs not see that 
mere animal 


that the lowest of Ine 


necessity 18 OnIV One and 
ntives which prompt 
men to work in existing soci ty; a d 
secondly, whether ail | 

prove, that this form of necessity alone 
has never been a sufficient motive to rais 
man above the condition of the brut 
Why does the savage remain a savage 
Because he is content with the bare satis- 
faction of his lowest animal desires. His 
chance supplies provide for his chance 
needs; and men, actuated merely by a 
regard for their common and coarse appe- 
tites, always tend downward to the sav- 
age state. It is by inventions and dis 
coveries, which produce abundance, refine 
tastes, and thus create new and higher 


, 
ascends in the 


wants, that man 


scale of 
being. The luxuries of one age become 
the necessities of the next; and a per- 
son's motives to labor are just in propor- 
tion to the elevation, delicacy, elegance 


of his habits. Does our objector forest e 


then our answer to his statement, that 
‘* incentives to labor are weakened in 
Association; *’ can he evade its force! 
This answer is, that even the incentive of 
the lowest kind, which he refers to, is 


indefinitely augmented and not bh 


mode of 
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in Association, because the whole system 
is exactly calculated to refine the tastes. 
and thus increase the wants of all. <A 
poor, laboring man in present society, 
who is foreed to shelter himself and fam- 
uy im a garret, to wear the coarsest 
‘agmed and patehs d, and to feed on 
sour bread, stale vegetables, and half pu- 
is stimulated in the most awful 
necessity 
despair, growing insensibility, hard usage 


rradually deteriorate his and his children’s 


astes, until,— if panperism is prolonged 
nan intense form,—they become more 
brutalized than the rudest Esquimauyx or 
Hottentot. Would that th 


reality. But this 


s was a dream, 
and not a vision of 


} ‘ 


horrible fate is not an uncommon one 
even now, throughout Christendom; alas! 
it will beeome the common one for whole 
classes within a generation, unless a rad- 
ical reform reorganizes, root and branch, 


onr present order of society. Now, In 


contrast with this hideous perversion of 


humanity which exists and is inereasing 


all around us, what will be the result of 


With do- 


» ? 
the system of Association 


mains, unitary dwellings, tables, baths, 
halls, libraries, gardens, &c., all beauti- 
ul. rich and bright with means of refin- 


; 4 ) ° ha 
ing enjoyment, thrown open to all, is it 
not perfectly apparent that the inevitable 


endeney must be to unfold a universal 


for elegance, which will present 
ver fresh motives to unflagging exertion? 


There is actually no conceivable limit to 


wing power of such motives; for 
ss and indulgence will only ave 
we see that 
becomes an 


What will 


gratification dev elops 


the love of wealth 


using 


nsatiable passion in the few. 


it be, when general 


t in all the mem of society 


should turn entirely about, 
ind in place of his notion of the feeble- 
ness of the incentive of necessity, should 
charge Association with producing an 
extravacant thirst for wealth. We can- 
idly think, he would be wise in thus 


This is a much 


changing his position. 
more common, and for that matter a 
much better grounded complaint against 
the system of United Interests, than the 
one we have been considering, which we 
must regard as utterly futile. In truth, 
there would be really danger from the 


eager energies and luxurious tastes en- 


rendered by Association, if this lowest 
incentive were not so beautifully balanced, 


purified and exalted by the numerous 
other motives which are also brought into 
play. And here in passing, we may see 
one of the great advantages of Associa- 
tion, that, whereas, the passion for 
wealth in existing society tends to de- 


grade and narrow the heart and mind by 


but the torpor of 


not be surprised now, if 


interwoven with the whole process of its 


acquisition and expenditure, and so by 
reaction becomes an overflowing source 
of strife, malice and jealeusy, — in truly 
organized society on the contrary, this 
same passion will produce a constant 
expansion of affection and judgment, 
pervading power of the gen- 
erous and magnanimous emotions with 
which its exercise will be accompanied. 


by the 


But this will more clearly appear, as we 
pass in review the other incentives to 
labor afforded by Association. 

We are prepared now, to consider the 
statement of the objector, that ‘* the great 
inducement to labor in Association must 
be the day wages, and when we consider 
that the enterest in property will be almost 
entirely wanting, we are not far from the 
conclusion, that labor will be far less effi- 
cient than it is at present.”’ ‘* Day wa- 
ges’’ and ‘* interest in property!” what 
does our critic mean by these phrases? 
what latent signification was in his mind ? 
Do men even now in existing society, 
value ‘* wages,”’ that is, the wealth they 
earn, for no other end than the selfish 
gratification of their own and their fami- 
lies’ most common desires’ Do minds, 
the most cramped under the pressure of 
the mercenary motives now every where 
ruling, take ‘* interest in property” only 
because it supplies the means of their own 
and their families’ estentation and world- 
ly pride? The most bitter cynic could not 
seriously make such a sweeping charge. 
Generous hopes and noble purposes in- 
termingle amid the ambitious dreams of 
the most hardened worshippers of Mam- 
non even now,— thoughts of dignities 
and privileges bountifully used, of hospi- 
talities freely exercised, of high toned, 
cultivated, intelligent assemblages gath- 
ered to share and heighten their pleas- 
ures, of libraries and galleries of art 
and musical concerts quickening and 
sweetening not only their spirits, but 
those of wide circles of friends, — and 
yet more, thoughts of hidden private 
charities, of delicate kindnesses to the 
humble and unassuming, of surprises by 
gifts to the less privileged, of aid to the 
aspiring, of encouragement lent to virtue 
and talent — and finally, thoughts of pub- 
lic munificence, of liberal endowments, 
and works of permanent worth to society 
at large and to future times. Is not this 
our present communities, 
based as they are on the principle of self- 
interest’ And now will our objector tell 


us what one of these considerations, which 


so, even in 


already give value to wealth, will not gain 
new strength in Association? Remove 
the yoke of iron care, which keeps man’s 
heart as prone to the narrow road of his 
own drudging duties, as the eyes of 


draught cattle are to the dust of the 


ssened| the selfish cares. emotions and anxieties | highway, and with what buoyant affec- 
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tion will he rise to take in at one glance | heard them could resist the conviction that | 
the interests of each being within the ho- | the Idea of America, the Idea of Liberty, | 
rizon of Humanity, and the debt of grati- | must now be carried into Industry ; that 
tude to all embracing Heaven. as our forefathers threw off the old polit- | 
It may require an effort of mind to) ical establishment and achieved Political | 
conceive adequately of the manly, hope- Freedom, it is for Americans at this day, 
ful, benignant, courteous, gentle spirit, | to carry the same work into another | 
which will form the common atmosphere sphere, and to achieve Industrial Freedom | 
of Societies organized in Unity of Inte- | for themselves and their posterity. 
rests; but still it must be evident, that) At Worcester Messrs. CHANNING, 
just in the degree in which the Law of | BrissaNne and Dana held meetings on 
Love is the pervading principle of atown- | Wednesday and Thursday evening of last | 
ship, a nation, the race, — and the end of week. They were attended by many of 
Association is to make this law univer-|the first citizens of that thriving town, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


sally and perfectly Sovereign,—will mean- | who listened with profound interest to the 
ness, apathy, sloth, indifference vanish, exposition of the evils inherent in the 
like night before the sun or frosts beneath | structure of society, of the absolute need 
spring breezes. ‘‘ Interest in property! *’ of basing all human relations upon Univer- 
Why, we cannot, in the very nature of sal Justice, thus rendering the Christian 
things, even begin to feel the true inte-| Law of Love the ruling law of society, 
rest in ample means,— owned by our- and of the Destiny which God has pro- 
selves, and trusted to our responsibil-| vided here on earth for this Race of His 
bility, — till we become members of a children. We have not space to attempt 
society, whose principle and practice | any minute report of the speeches of these 
are mutual benefaction. God rejoices gentlemen. Enough ‘to say, they were 
that the universe is his own, and his full of an earnest faith, and an enthusiasm 
‘interest in his property’’ is infinite; in the Cause of Humanity of which hard- 
but the whole series of his creations are ly a hearer but carried away its glow in 
ever new and inexhaustible gifts, —his his soul. The great work of Apostleship 
whole action is endless distribution of his could not have had a more auspicious be- 
own joy,— and the very bounty of all his ginning. The Sowers are in the field; 
bounties is the bestowment of his essen- the Heavens bless their labors; the Truth 
tial spirit of Perfect Love. will have its increase, and rejoicing mul- 
Note. We had intended to finish this first titudes will bear home the harvest. 

We must not forget to add that ** Affil- 


and space forbid. We shall resume the subject jated Societies’’ will be immediately 
in our next number, and continue on until each ; 


class of objection is removed. 


head Labor, in the present article, but time 


formed in Lowell and Worcester. 


icp To ovr Excuances. We suffer! 
THE CAMPAIGN BEGUN! /some inconvenience occasionally from our, 
Lectures In LoweLt anp Worcester. eXchange papers being directed to Roz- 
On Sunday evening, June 29th, Mr Dana 4ury. Our address is Brook Farm West 
addressed the citizens of Lowell by re- Roxbury. Our friends will oblige us by 
quest, on the subject of a New Social attending to this matter. 
Order. The fundamental principles of 
Association were taken up and discussed 
in order, and contrasted with the corres- tained 82,512 inhabitants; thirty years 
ponding features of society as it is now gv it contained but 55,000. 
organized or rather conglomerated. The | a ait Na 
tenure of property, the organization of How much do you possess? So much. | 
labor, the distribution of wealth, the ar- Take your seat at the social banquet: | 
rangements of the honsehold, the true the table is spread for you. Thou who | 
ground of social horors, the principle of hast nothing, retire. Is there home or 
Mutual Insurance, the Right to Educa- country for the poor? 
tion, were all explained to an intelligent | ea ee _ 
and interested audience. After Mr. Dana | GRAHAM AND TEMPERANCE | 


OUSE. 
had concluded, Mr. Brispane who was a - 
present, took the stand and spoke in an) 63 Barcuay Street, New York. 


eloquent and impressive manner, on the 


Antwerp on January Ist, 1846, con- 





NEW ARRANGEMENT. This house is situat- 
io ee ed on a pleasant and airy street, extending from 
necessity of an Organization of Labor by Broadway to the Hudson river. At one end of 
the People for the benefit of the People. | the street is the landing place of the Albany 
tae P  leavi 3 P ’ | Steamboats, at the other the Park Fountain. | 
instead of leaving it to be done by capl- | The house is but one minute’s walk from either, | 
talists and speculators for their own bene- | 24 only five from the Eastern Steamboat Land- | 

ing. 
fit, oppressing and wronging the opera- Two separate Tables are provided, one suited | 
tives, and heaping up wealth out of the | fr the accommodation of the eaters of meat, | 
ile iil alia ™ : and the others carefully prepared for those who | 
ruit of their toil. Mr. Brispane’s re-| wish to exclude flesh meats from their diet. 
marks were received by the audience with Ladies and Gentlemen from the country tar- 
| rying a few or many days, can be accommodat- 


applause. No unprejudiced man who ed with quietness, plenty, cleanliness, whole. | 









some food, and freedom from the fumes of Al- 
cohol and Tobacco. 

iP FREE BATHS. Cold, Douche, and 
Shower Baths Free, and Warm Baths at a 
small expense. 

Terms One Dollar per day. Permanent board- 
ers received upon reasonable terms. 


A. L. SMITH. 








BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


The Directors of the School connected 
with the Brook Farm Association have made 
arrangements for enlarging the establish- 
ment, and are now prepared to receive an 
additional number of pupils. 

The course of study comprises instruction 


in the various branches usually taught in the 
| High Schools and Academies of New Eng- 


land, with particular attention to the modern 
European languages and literature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes 
are received; a constant maternal care ex- 
ercised over the youngest; and the more ad- 
vanced subject to the friendly counsel and 
assistance of the teachers, without the re- 
straints of arbitrary discipline. Young men 
are fitted for College, or for commercial pur- 
suits, or carried through a course of instruc- 
tion, in the higher branches usually taught 
in the University. 

Lessons are given in Music, Dancing, 
Drawing, and Painting, without any extra 
charge. 

The School is under the immediate direc- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Riptey, Mr. Dwieut, 
and Mr. Dawa, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments; and 
every pupil of tender age is entrusted to 
the particular care of a lady of the establish- 
ment, who has charge of his wardrobe, per- 
sonal habits, and physical education. 

For young children, who are deprived of 
parental care, and for older pupils who wish 
to pursue a thorough and exact course of 
study, without the usual continement of a 
large seminary, it is believed that this 
School affords advantages, that are rarely to 
be met with. 

TERMS,— Four Doxvars a week for 


| board, washing, fuel, lights, and instruction 
/io all branches. 


Application may be made by mail to 
GEORGE RIPLEY. 


Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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